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Three  men,  their  faces  con¬ 
cealed  by  slouched  hats,  appear¬ 
ed,  armed  with  cudgels.  Luke 
sprang  forward,  his  father’s 
pistol  in  his  hand. 
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LIKE,  THE  DRIVER-BOY 

OR, 

THE  YOUNG  HERO  OF  THE  COAL  MINES 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


CHAPTER  I. 

\ 

0 

LUKE. 

It  was  a  chilly  morning  in  October,  and  although  the 
gray  light  of  the  coming  day  was  just  beginning  to  streak 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  lights  of  the  lamps  in  the 
miners’  homes  yet  twinkled  like  stars  through  the  windows, 
the  mining  town  of  Archibald,  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
regions,  was  astir. 

A  group  of  miners,  mule-boys,  door-boys,  laborers,  bosses, 
and  the  various  employees  of  the  extensive  coal  mine  which 
we  shall  designate  as  the  “Diamond  Shaft,”  were  assembled 
at  the  “mouth”  of  the  shaft,  as  the  entrance  to  the  sheer 
descent  of  hundreds  of  feet  straight  down  to  the  beds  of  the 
anthracite  coal  formation  is  called. 

By  means  of  steam  power  generated  by  massive  engines, 
located  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  the  toilers  of  the  un¬ 
derground  world  are  lowered  upon  a  platform,  called  “a 
carriage,”  to  the  depths  of  the  mine,  and  upon  the  carriage 
also  small  coal  cars,  holding  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
tons,  are  raised  to  the  surface  and  drawn  upon  a  track  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose  to  a  “colliery”  or  “breaker,”  which, 
as  alUunderstand,  is  a  building  in  which  the  coal  is  crushed 
and  prepared  for  market. 

The  group  of  men  and  boys  assembled  about  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  upon  the  morning  of  which  we  are  writing, 
were  waiting  for  the  carriage  to  ascend  from  the  mine,  for 
it  had  just  iy-en  lowered  by  the  great  wire  ropes  attached 
to  it,  loaded  with  human  freight.  i 

Among  those  standing  about  the  shaft  was  a  sturdy  little 


driver-boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  one  of  the  mules 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  which  are  used  to  draw 
the  cars  loaded  with  coal  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
mine  to  the  “foot,”  as  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  where  the 
carriage  stops  is  called. 

The  boy  in  question  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  and  he  possessed  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  lit 
up  by  a  pair  of  sparkling,  hazel  eyes  brimful  of  fun  and 
mischief. 

The  driver-boy  of  the  mines’  name  was  Luke  Barton ;  he 
was  usually  called  Luke,  and  so  he  shall  be  designated  in 
our  story  of  the  coal  mines. 

There  was  a  subdued  air  of  discontent  about  the  group  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mines,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
usual  animated  conversation,  jolly  laugh,  and  friendly  joke 
that  was  wont  to  characterize  the  morning  meeting  of  the 
“dusky  diamond  diggers.” 

They  conversed  in  low  tones,  and  from  their  conversation 
we  will  gather  an  idea  of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds. 

“I  for  one  am  willing  to  go  with  the  majority,  though 
for  forty  years  I’ve  seed  the  thing  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  1  never  yet  knowed  labor  to  win  in  a  struggle  against 
capital,”  said  an  old,  gray-haired  miner,  known  in  the 
mines  by  the  cognomen  of  Old  Mat  Mooney. 

“That  may  be,  Mat;  but  if  the  working-man  does  not 
now  and  then  contend  desperately  for  his  rights,  and 
’specially  the  coal  miners,  we’ll  soon  be  no  better  than 
slaves.  We  are  a-goin’  to  have  a  big  strike  here  in  the  coal 
regions,  and  I’m  in  fur  it  heart  and  soul.  I’m  a  bard- 
listed  working-man  myself,  boys,  and  I’ve  got  a  family  to 
support,  but  I’m  willing  to  take  mf  chances  with  the  rest,” 
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said  Big  Tom  McCann,  an  Irish-American,  who  spoke  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  brogue. 

“Strike!  Strike!  Woe!  Woe!  Who  said  strike?  That 
was  what  killed  my  two  brave  boys.  The  soldiers  kilt  ’em. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  soldiers  that  Mister  Morton  brought  to 
drive  us  into  the  mines  with.  They  won  then,  the  soldiers 
did,  and  Mister  Morton;  but  lookout.  Oh,  I  know  what  I 
know,  and  Old  Grizzly’s  waiting — oh,  yes,  Old  Grizzly’s 
waiting  his  time  patiently.  Blood  for  blood!  That's  the 
motto,  and  I’m  waiting  for  it,”  said  an  old  but  powerfully 
built  man,  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  tangled  growth  of 
beard  to  the  very  eyes,  and  whose  keen  eyes  now  flashed 
with  the  unmistakable  fire  of  madness. 

His  name  was  Martin  Moore,  and  lie  was  an  Am¬ 
erican-born  Scotchman,  but  he  was  always  called  Old 
Grizzly. 

“Hush,  here  comes  Job  Jenks,  the  mine  boss,  and  Dick 
Hosmer,  the  engineer,”  said  Big  Tom  McCann,  in  a  warn¬ 
ing  voice. 

Job  Jenks,  a  tall,  raw-boned  man,  with  a  hard,  stern 
face,  and  a  self-important,  overbearing  manner,  who  was 
the  “inside  boss  of  the  mine,”  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
miners  is  called,  passed  by  the  group  in  company  with  a 
fine-looking  young  fellow,  who  possessed  a.  face  and  form 
that  would  have  attracted  attention  anywhere  by  reason 
of  the  manly  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  commanding  grace 
of  the  other. 

Job  Jenks  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  little  group  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  by  word  or  gesture,  but  Dick  Hosmer 
nodded  pleasantly  to  them  and  exchanged  a  few  words  of 
cheerful,  pleasant  greeting  with  several  of  the  miners,  and 
with  Luke,  the  driver-boy. 

Old  Grizzly  dropped  his  shaggy  head  upon  his  breast 
and  walked  away  a  little  distance  from  the  group. 

“What  ails  Old  Grizzly?  A  little  touched  here,  ain’t 
he?”  asked  John  Edwards,  who  was  a  Welsh  miner,  and  a 
“new  hand”  at  the  Diamond  mine. 

“Yes,  he’s  mad.  You  see,  his  two  sons — fine,  smart  boys, 
too,  but  a  little  hot-headed — were  killed  by  the  soldiers 
when  they  fired  on  the  mob  at  this  mine  four  years  ago, 
during  the  great  strike,  when  we  tried  to  prevent  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton’s  putting  the  ‘black-leg’  miners,  who  went  back  on  the 
strikers,  in  our  places.  The  murder  of  his  boys  drove  the 
old  man  crazy,  and  he  lives  all  alone  in  a  little  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  village,  brooding  about  his  boys.  He’s  cherished 
some  plan  of  vengeance  for  a  long  time,  and  I’m  afeared 
he’ll  do  something  awful  one  of  these  days,”  said  old  Mat 
Mooney. 

“Cuss  ther  cold.  Say,  fellers,  hain’t  my  gal  Jen  been 
here  with  my  dinner-can  yit?  The  lazy  hussy — hie — not 
ready  with  my  can  when  I  left  ther  shanty,  said  she’d  bring 
it.  If  she  don't,  I'll  thump  her  when  I  git  home  to-night — 
hie,”  grunted  a  besotted  old  man  in  a  miner's  costume,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  against  a  heap  of  mine  rails. 

“There  comes  Jennie  with  your  dinner-can  now,  Cliff,” 
said  Luke,  pointing  toward  an  open  common,  across  which 
a  slender,  girlish  figure,  with  a  tattered  shawl  thrown  over 
her  head,  was  making  her  way  hurriedly. 

“She  better  come,’’  grunted  the  drunken  father,  whose 
name  was  John  Cliff.  » 
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“ ’l  ou’re  too  hard  on  Jennie;  she’s  a  good  girl,  and  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  you  treat  her,”  said  Luke. 

“Shut  up;  ain’t  I  her  father?”  snarled  Cliff. 

“Yes,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  you  should  treat  her 
kindly.  Jennie  has  no  mother,  and  she  works  hard  to  keep 
your  little  home  while  you  spend  all  your  money  at  Big 
Tom  McCann’s  grocery  for  rum,”  rejoined  Lujce. 

”Ao,  he  don't;  I’ll  cuff  your  ears,  boy,  if  you  say  such  a 
thing,”  said  McCann,  but  his  flushed  face  toid  that  the  boy 
had  spoken  the  truth. 

“Tut,  tut,  Tom,  you  know  the  boy  is  right,  and  he 
sha'n't  be  touched,  not  while  old  Mat  Mooney  is  about. 
Luke's  dad  and  me  were  ‘butties’  here  in  the  Diamond  shaft 
for  years,  and  when  he  was  killed  by  a  blast  right  by  my 
side  I  promised  Luke’s  mother  I’d  look  after  her  fatherless 
boy,  and  I  am  a-going  to  do  it.  Yes,  1  am,  Tom  McCann, 
and  don’t  you  put  a  finger  on  that  boy,”  said  old  Mat 
Mooney,  in  a  quiet  tone. 

Mooney  was  known  to  be  the  “best  man”  in  the  mines, 
despite  his  years,  and  McCann  grumbled  something  to  the 
effect  that  “he  didn't  want  no  fuss.” 

Just  at  that  moment  the  signal  bell  rang,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  reached  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

“All  aboard!”  shouted  the  carriage-tender. 

“That  gal’s  too  late  with  my  can,”  grumbled  John  Cliff, 
as  he  unsteadily  took  his  place  upon  the  carriage. 

“Never  mind.  Cliff,”  said  Luke,  cheerfully.  “I’ll  re¬ 
main  behind  and  bring  the  can  to  your  chamber.  I  can 
come  down  with  the  next  trip.  I  don’t  begin  work  very 
early,  for  I  drive  for  the  men  who  are  cutting  a  new  ‘head¬ 
ing,’  and  I  don’t  have  to  be  on  hand  as  soon  as  the  boy  that 
drives  ‘the  night  shift’  coal  that’s  all  loaded.” 

“Good  boy,  if  ye  are  sassy,”  grunted  Cliff. 

Luke  jumped  off  the  carriage,  and  it  descended  down, 
down  into  the  gloomy  subterranean  depths  of  the  coal  mine 
without  him. 

“Poor  Jennie,  she  has  a  hard  time  of  it  with  her  miser¬ 
able  old  father,”  muttered  the  boy  ;  and  he  hurrieeb  away 
to  meet  the  girl  who  was  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft. 

They  soon  met. 

The  girl  was  about  sixteen,  and  her  form,  while  it  was 
naturally  slight,  ^vas  exceedingly  well  developed,  and  there 
was  a  grace  about  all  her  movements  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

Jennie  Cliff,  in  her  faded  calico  and  with  her  tattered 
shawl  about  her  head,  was  yet  very  pretty,  and  had  she  pos¬ 
sessed  the  advantages  of  apparel  which  adds  so  much  to  fe¬ 
male  beauty,  she  would  have  been  pronounced  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

“I've  come  to  take  the  can  to  your  father,  Jennie.  The 
carriage  has  just  gone  down,  but  I'll  take  it  down  to  him 
in  the  mines  the  next  trip,”  said  the  bov. 

“  I  hank  you,  Luke,  you  are  a  good  boy,”  replied  the  girl, 
and  she  placed  the  tin  dinner-can  in  his  hands. 

“That’s  all  right,  Jennie.  You  know  I’ll  do  anything 
for  you.  because  you  are  so  good  to  me;  and,  then,  you’re 
my  teacher.  Ain't  you  helping  me  every  night  to  learn 
things  out  of  books,  so  that  when  1  grow  up  to  be  a  man  l 
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can  make  my  way  in  the  world,  and  not  always  labor  under 
ground?"  said  the  driver-boy. 

Jennie  Cliff's  mother  had  possessed  a  little  money  in  her 
own  right,  and  before  her  death  she  had  given  the  girl  the 
advantage  of  a  common  school  education. 

"Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  strike,  Luke?  I  so  hope 
there  will  not,  for,  if  there  is,  and  father  is  out  of  work,  I 
fear  that  we  shall  starve ;  but  that  is  not  what  troubles  me 
most.  You  know  my  father  spends  all  his  spare  time  at 
Big  Tom  McCann’s  grocery,  and  there  the  hardest  and 
most  dangerous  men  in  our  neighborhood  assemble.  Father 
is  so  reckless,  when  intoxicated,  that  should  there  be  a 
strike,  I  fear  his  evil  associates  may  get  him  into  trouble,” 
said  Jennie. 

“I'm  right  sorry  for  you,  Jennie,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
your  sake  that,  to  say  the  truth,  a  strike  has  been  decided 
on,  and  we  are  expecting  to  turn  out  every  day  now.  We 
are  only  waiting  for  the  word  from  the  officers  of  the 
Miners’  Union,”  answered  the  boy. 

Then  he  turned  away,  while  the  miner’s  daughter  re¬ 
traced  her  steps  towards  the  shanty  occupied  by  herself  and 
father. 

Luke  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  encountered  Job 
Jenks,  the  mine  boss. 

“ Hello,  boy,  you  are  just  the  person  I  want.  Take  this 
note  down  to  the  weigh-ofhce,  on  the  main  track  below 
town,  and  give  it  to  the  weigh-master  there.  Look  sharp 
now  and  return  as  soon  as  you  can.  If  you  are  a  little  late 
for  your  work  tell  ’em  down  in  the  mine  I  excused  you,” 
said  the  mine-boss,  and  he  gave  the  boy  a  sealed  envelope. 

Luke  took  it  and  ran  off  to  execute  the  commission. 

When  he  reached  the  weigh-ofhce  it  was  not  open,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

As  he  was  returning,  to  shorten  the  distance,  he  passed 
through  a  strip  of  woods,  beside  which  ran  a  narrow  rail¬ 
way  directly  up  the  mountain  side,  which  was  very  steep. 

This  railway  led  to  the  entrance  of  a  “ slope”  or  mine, 
which  graduallv  descended  into  a  hillside,  and  cars  were 
drawn  up  it  by  means  of  wire  ropes  attached  to  a  large 
drum  and  connected  with  a  powerful  steam-engine  at  the 
summit  which  furnished  the  motive  power. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Edward  Morton,  the  owner  of  the 
“Diamond  Mine,”  stood  upon  the  mountain  side,  near  a 
wide  highway  which  overlooked  the  village,  and  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  potentate  of  the  coal  regions  to  come  down 
the  plane  on  the  cars  each  morning  in  order  to  reach  his 
office,  which  was  in  the  village  below. 

As  Luke  was  making  his  way  toward  the  plane,  he  saw 
Old  Grizzly,  the  mad  miner,  skulking  away  from  the  track. 

“I  wonder  what  he  can  be  doing  here?  I  thought  he 
went  down  into  the  mine  with  the  others,”  muttered  the 
boy. 

A  moment  later  he  came  out  upon  the  track,  and  then  a 
thrilling  sight  met  his  eyes. 

A  train  was  descending  the  plane  at  headlong  speed,  and 
upon  it  in  one  of  the  open  cars  sat  Edward  Norton,  the 
mine-owner,  and  his  little  ten-year-old  daughter,  a  sweet, 
golden-haired  little  fairy. 

Across  the  track  a  heavy  oaken  tie  had  been  placed,  just 
before  the  rail-  cro-sed  a  bridge  over  a  yawning  chasm  full 
one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  boy  knew  that  the  moment 


the  cars  struck  this  obstruction,  they  would  be  hurled  from 
'the  track  into  the  abyss  below. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  DEVOTED  DAUGHTER. 

As  Jennie  Cliff  returned  homeward,  after  meeting  Luke, 
she  met  upon  the  path  leading  to  the  shaft  a  thick-set,  red¬ 
faced  and  dissipated-looking  young  man,  clad  in  the  garb 
of  a  miner. 

“Mornin’,  Jennie!  I  seed  yer  a-talkin’  sweet  like  with 
that  sneakin’  little  kid,  Luke,  the  driver-boy.  Why  don’t 
yer  talk  that  way  to  me  ?  Yer  dad’s  willin’,  and  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  you  and  I  could  hitch  bosses  pretty  well.  My 
old  man  left  me  eight  hundred  dollars  when  he  got  blowed 
up  by  droppin’  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  into  the  open  keg 
of  powder  upon  which  he  sat  smoking  in  the  mines,  and 
with  the  money  I’m  a-goin’  to  open  a  grocery  and  sell 
whisky,  same  as  Big  Tom  McCann.  Then  you  kin  dress 
and  be  somebody,”  said  the  young  man,  who  was  the  boss  of 
the  driver  boys  in  the  Diamond  mine,  and  whose  name  was 
Jack  Hood. 

This  man  had  long  persecuted  Jennie  Cliff  with  his  at¬ 
tentions,  and  he  had  made  it  a  point  to  foster  her  father's 
love  for  drink,  loaning  him  small  sums  of  money  from 
time  to  time,  with  which  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  rum. 

In  this  way  Hood  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
the  inebriate,  and  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  urging 
his  daughter  to  a  union  with  his  friend. 

“I  can  never  be  your  wife,  Jack  Hood,  and  I  have  told 
yoit  so  many  times,”  said  Jennie. 

“I  know  you  have,  my  gal,  and  I  suspect  the  reason  why. 
Take  care,  gal.  Troublous  times  are  coming,  and  I’m  of 
the  opinion  that  you  will  yet  be  glad  to  consent  to  marry 
me.” 

“I  do  not  Jear  you;  and  I  detest  you  because  you  are 
leading  my  father  further  and  further  into  the  mire  of  deg¬ 
radation  and  drunkenness.” 

“See  here,  gal,  don’t  make  me  mad.  I’ve  got  a  quick 
temper,  and  I’ll  just  like  as  not  smack  that  pretty  mouth 
of  yours  if  ye  sass  me,”  growled  Hood. 

“You  are  cowardly  enough  to  strike  a  woman,  I  know, 
but  you  would  fear,  to  face  a  man,”  retorted  the  girl,  and  as 
the  brutal  fellow  started  toward  her  she  ran  toward  her 
home. 

Hood  did  not  follow  her,  but  muttering  an  imprecation, 
and  various  dark  threats  as  to  what  he  would  do  at  some 
future  time,  he  hurried  on  across  the  common,  which 
sloped  rapidly  upward  to  the  plateau  upon  the  hillside, 
upon  which  the  mouth  of  the  slope  was  located. 

Jennie  was  destined  to  meet  another  man  on  her  way 
homeward. 

As  she  slackened  her  pace,  when  she  was. assured  that  she 
was  not  pursued,  she  saw  a  welcome  form  approaching. 

Dick  Hosmer,  the  young  engineer  of  the  Diamond  mine, 
was  coming  along  the  path  from  the  village,  whither,  after 
seeing  that  bis  trusty  assistant  was  at  his  post  in  the  en¬ 
gine-room,  he  had  repaired  for  bis  breakfast. 
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"\\  hut!  you  here  at  this  early  hour,  Jennie?  What  has 
happened?  You  are  panting,  and  you  look  frightened,  my 
dear,”  said  the  young  man,  taking  the  small  but  toil- 
hardened  hands  of  the  drunken  miner's  daughter  in  his 
own. 

The  girl  permitted  her  hands  to  repose  trustingly  in 
those  of  the  engineer,  but  before  she  spoke  she  cast  an  ap¬ 
prehensive  glance  behind  her. 

Dick  Iiosmer  followed  her  glance  with  his  eyes,  and 
he  saw  the  fonn  of  Jack  Hood,  who  now  stood  upon  the 
plateau  near  the  shaft,  gazing  down  upon  them. 

The  face  of  the  young  engineer  darkened. 

“That  man  is  your  deadly  enemy,  Richard,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  lawless  band  who  make  Big  Tom  McCann's 
saloon  their  rendezvous.  During  the  last  great  strike  the 
members  of  that  band  were  the  leaders  in  all  the  acts  of 
violence  that  shocked  the  community,  and  did  so  much  to 
injure  the  cause  of  the  honest  workingmen  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  strike,  I 
am  told,  and  I  fear  for  your  safety,  Richard,  for  should -you 
refuse  to  strike  work,  your  enemies  will  have  an  excuse  to 
injure  you,  and  Jack  Hood  will  be  sure  to  incite  his  asso¬ 
ciates  against  you,”  said  the  girl. 

“  I  shall  be  on  my  guard,  but  I  cannot  quit  my  post  when 
the  strike  comes,  for  when  I  entered  Mr.  Morton’s  service 
I  signed  a  contract  for  one  year,  and  I  am  in  honor  bound 
to  fulfil  that  contract.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  hard  man,  and  the 
wages  of  the  miners  are  too  small  by  far,  I  will  admit,  but 
as  long  as  my  employer  keeps  his  part  of  the  contract  made 
with  me  I  shall  keep  mine,  come  what  may,”  replied  the  en¬ 
gineer.” 

“I  am  sorry  that  you  are  thus  situated,  Richard,  but  I 
would  not  counsel  you  to  do  anything  dishonorable.  Aafor 
myself,  my  life  grows  more  and  more  wretched  and  un- 
.  bearable  day  by  day,  and  my  poor,  misguided  father  seems 
to  be  sinking  lower  and  lower.  Now,  too,  he  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  drag  me  down  with  him,”  said  Jennie  Cliff,  in  a 
voice  full  of  despondency. 

“But  I  love  you,  Jennie,  and  you  have  given  me  the 
sweet  assurance  that  you  return  my  love,  and  you  have 
promised  that  you  will  one  day  become  my  wife.  For  love 
of  you  I  will  break  my  word  with  my  employer,  and  we  will 
go  away — far  away  from  these  scenes,  and  as  my  wife  you 
will  forget  the  life  that  it  has  been  your  hard  fate  to  live 
here,”  said  Hosmer. 

“No,  no,  Richard,  I  cannot  go  away.  I  feel  that  I  may 
yet  redeem  my  father.  He  is  not  all  bad,  and  I  would  save 
him.  His  evil  associations  have  been  the  cause  of  his  down¬ 
fall,  and  I  prajy  I  may  yet  lead  him  up  from  the  slough  of 
degradation  into  which  he  has  fallen  to  a  new  and  better 
life.  ^  hen  mother  died  I  promised  her  it  should  be  my 
one  aim  to  save  my  father,  'and  it  shall  be,  Richard.  No, 
much  as  you  are  to  me,  I  will  not  desert  my  father.” 

“Nobly  spoken,  dear  girl,  but  I  fear  your  hopes  will  be 
doomed  to  disappointment.  T  fear  that  your  father  is  lost 
beyond  redemption,”  said  Hosmer. 

“T  hope.  Hope  alone  sustains  me.  Do  not  remove  that, 
or  I  shall  despair,”  said  Jennie. 

They  conversed  a  moment  longer,  and  then  both  resumed 

their  way. 

The  young  engineer  hurried  on  to  the  engine-room,  and 


as  he  approached  it  he  heard  the  sounds  of  angry  voices, 
and  saw  a  group  of  men  about  the  door. 

Drawing  nearer,  he  saw  the  burly  form  of  Jack  Hood 
standing  in  the  door  leading  to  the  engine-room,  and  the 
engineer’s  assistant — a  small,  timid  man — was  trying  to 
pass  him,  while  a  group  of  miners  looked  on. 

“Let  me  pass;  I  must  attend  to  the  engine.  You  are  in¬ 
terfering  with  my  work,  and  you  would  be  discharged  if 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Morton,”  said  Dick’s  little, 
timid  assistant. 

“Yes,  likely  enough  I'd  be  discharged  if  you  peached 
on  me,  and  I  don’t  care  how  soon  you  do,  for  we  will  all 
discharge  ourselves  in  a  few  days  if  our  wages  are  not 
raised.  You  can’t  pass  me  to  get  into  the  engine-room, 
though,  until  you  ’polergize  to  me  fer  callin’  me  a  bully  and 
a  coward  just  now  because  I  kicked  lame  Johnnie,  the 
driver-boy,  ’cause  he  was  behind  time,”  the  young  engineer 
heard  the  brutal  dnver-boss  say. 

Hosmer’s  blood  boilecj/  in  a  moment. 

Not  only  was  the  bully  delaying  the  work  of  the  mine, 
but  he  was  seeking  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  timid  man, 
who  was  the  young  engineer’s  assistant. 

The  driver-boss  hated  the  engineer’s  assistant,  because 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  kind-hearted  man  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  shield  the  poor  little  driver-boys  from  his  cru¬ 
elty  and  brutality. 

“Stand  out  of  that  door,  Jack  Hood!”  cried  Dick  Hos¬ 
mer,  shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

“Not  for  you,”  retorted  the  bully,  insolently. 

Quick  as  thought  the  young  engineer  sprang  forward 
and  caught  the  bully  by  the  collar. 

Hood  at  the  same  time  aimed  a  quick  blow  at  the  young 
engineer’s  head. 

Hosmer  dodged  it  with  equal  celerity. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  exertion  of  his  muscular  arms,  the 
young  engineer  lifted  the  bully  from  his  feet  and  hurled 
him  violently  away  from  the  door. 

Instantly  the  engineer’s  assistant  fled  into  the  engine- 
room,  while  Dick  remained  to  face  the  driver-boss. 

“A  fight!  a  fight!”  shouted  the  miners. 

At  once  they  formed  a  ring. 

Dick  was  not  popular  with  the  more  reckless  and  unrea¬ 
soning  class  of  miners,  although  the  more  intelligent 
and  respectable  ones,  wrho  did  not  frequent  the  dens  of 
drunkenness  in  the  village,  liked  him. 

Jack  Hood  picked  himself  up. 

The  spectators  laughed. 

Their  jeering  mirth  maddened  the  bully. 

He  regarded  the  young  engineer  with  a  glance  that  was 
fall  of  fierce  hate. 

“I'll  have  it  out  with  yer  now  if  you  are  not  too  much  of 
a  coward  to  fight  me,  Dick  Hosmer!”  roared  Hood. 

“I  am  not  a  fighting  character,  and  while  I  am  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  lower  myself  by  a  personal  encounter  with  you,  Jack 
Hood,  if  you  are  spoiling  for  a  fight,  I  shall  accommodate 
you,”  replied  the  engineer,  calmly. 

Hood  threw  aside  his  coat. 

W  atch  me  polish  him  off,  boys.  T'll  fix  him  in  short  or¬ 
der,”  said  Hood,  boastingly. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  Dick  Hosmer  in  a  fight,  for  lie  was 
not  a  character  of  that  kind;  on  the  contrary,  lie  was  a  re¬ 
markably  peaceable  man. 
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All  supposed  that  Jack  llood,  who  had  obtained  some! 
considerable  local  notoriety  as  a  lighting  man,  would  quick¬ 
ly  defeat  the  young  engineer,  and  yet  there  were  some 
knowing  ones  among  the  spectators  who  fancied,  as  they 
noted  the  powerful  frame  of  the  engineer,  and  remembered 
how  easily  he  had  hurled  Hood  from  the  door  of  the  en¬ 
gine-room,  that  the  bully  of  the  mines  would  not  find  it 
such  an  easy  task  to  defeat  him  as  he  evidently  supposed. 

Dick  did  not  remove  his  coat,  but  he  kept  his  brilliant 
eyes  fixed  upon  his  foe. 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  surprised. 

Suddenly  Hood  rushed  at  the  engineer. 

His  attention  was  apparent. 

The  bully  meant  to  close  with  his  antagonist,  and  reduce 
the  encounter  to  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  for  it  was  in 
that  brutal  sort  of  contest  that  he  excelled. 

He  never  clinched  Dick. 

Like  a  flash  the  young  engineer’s  clenched  fists  came  up 
to  a  guard,  and,  with  a  lightning-like  blow,  he  caught  the 
bully  full  upon  the  side  of  the 'head,  and  he  measured  his 
length  upon  the  ground  at  Dick’s  feet. 

He  remained  motionless,  for  the  blow  had  knocked  him 
senseless. 

At  this  exciting  moment  the  very  ground  shook  as  with 
a  earthquake,  and  a  detonation,  as  of  the  report  of  a 
thousand  cannons,  rang  out. 

There  must  have  been  a  terrible  explosion. 


/■ 

CHAPTER  III. 

y 

A  YOUTHFUL  HERO. 

Luke,  the  driver-boy,  stood  for  an  instant  paralyzed  with 
horror  at  the  dreadful  fate  which  menaced  the  mine-owner 
and  his  daughter. 

A  species  of  fascination,  which  the  sight  of  an  appalling 
scene  exerts  over  some  natures,  held  him  motionless,  and 
his  staring  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  cars  which  were  rush¬ 
ing  down  the  plane  so  swiftly. 

The  full  realization  of  the  enormity  of  the  peril  had 
dawned  upon  the  boy  the  moment  he  emerged  from  the  un¬ 
dergrowth,  and  saw  the  obstruction  upon  the  track. 

It  was  the  thought  that  little  Pearl,  the  fair-haired  little 
daughter  of  the  mine-owner,  whom  the  boy  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  all  that  was  good,  beautiful  and  angelic, 
wa-  imperiled,  that  so  horrified  the  boy. 

Scarcely  for  an  instant,  however,  was  the  quick-witted 
boy’s  perceptive  faculties  enchained,  and  then  he  saw  that 
there  was  yet  a  chance,  though  a  desperate  one,  which 
might  be  utilized  to  save  the  imperiled  ones  at  the  risk  of 
hi  a  own  life. 


The  commencement  of  the  chasm  beyond  which  the  ob¬ 
struction  lay  across  the  track  was  but  a  few  feet  from  the 
boy,  and  yet  to  reach  that  obstruction  he  must  cross  the 
wide  chasm. 

This  could  not  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  railway 
bridge,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  steep  plane. 

The  bridge  consisted  of  two  long  stringers  extending 
across  the  chasm  about  six  feet  apart,  and  across  these,  at 
intervals  of  about  three  feet,  were  the  ties  or  cross  pieces. 
Thus  the  bridge  was  like  a  ladder,  and  a  single  misstep  in 
crossing  it  would  hurl  the  unfortunate  one  making  the 
error  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dreadful  fall  below. 

The  obstruction  lay  at  the  further  end  of  the  bridge,  as 
stated,  and  suddenly  the  driver-boy  formed  his  resolution. 

“I’ll  save  her  if  I  can.  The  little  angel  shall  not  meet 
her  death  here.  When  my  mother  was  so  sick  this  summer 
that  she  thought  she  must  die,  little  Pearl  came  every  day 
to  see  her,  and  she  was  so  kind.  Yes,  she  is  an  angel,  if  her 
father  is  the  other  sort,”  thought  the  boy. 

Although  a  little  space  has  of  necessity  been  occupied 

i 

in  relating  this,  in  reality  but  a  second  of  time  had  actually 
elapsed  from  the  moment  when  Luke  arrived  at  the  plane, 
and  made  the  discovery  which  had  momentarily  rendered 
him  inactive  through  horror  when  he  bounded  forward. 

Luke  reached  the  track,  and  heedless  of  the  danger  of  a 
fatal  fall,  he  ran  across  the  bridge,  leaping  lightly  from 
tie  to  tie,  and  never  once  looking  down  into  the  dizzy  void 
beneath  him. 

Meanwhile  the  on-rushing  train,  which  consisted  of  five 
open  coal  cars,  was  rapidly  approaching. 

These  cars  were  'provided  with  lever  brakes  at  the  sides, 
but  the  velocity  which  they  had  acquired  while  descending 
the  steep  down-grade  could  not  be  checked  in  time  to  save 
them  now,  as  Luke  well  knew. 

At  this  moment  Edward  Morton,  the  mine-owner,  saw 
the  boy  dashing  across  the  bridge  waving  his  cap,  and  then 
he  saw  the  obstruction  upon  the  track. 

His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat,  and  his  face  assumed  a 
ghastly  pallor. 

For  a  moment  lie  could  not  speak,  as  the  terrible  danger 
confronted  him  in  all  its  horror,  but  Pearl  also  saw  the 
danger,  and  she  uttered  a  scream  and  clung  to  her  father. 

There  was  a  brakeman  on  the  train,  and  besides  the  mine- 
owner  and  his  daughter,  he  was  the  only  person  on  the 
doomed  train. 

“  Down  with  the  brakes !  Stop  the  train,  or  we  shall  be 
hurled  down  the  embankment  over  the  abyss  to  our 
deaths !”  the  mine-owner  shouted. 

The  brakeman  sprang  to  one  of  the  brakes,  and  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  leaped  to  another,  and  frantically  they  forced  the 
levers  down  to  the  lowest  notch. 

Pearl  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  staring  straight 
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ahead  at  the  heroic  hoy  who  was  risking  his  life  to  save  her 
from  an  untimely  and  horrible  fate. 

The  efforts  of  the  brakeman  and  the  mine-owner  availed 
little. 

Duke  had  not  yet  quite  reached  the  obstruction. 

The  cars  were  close  upon  it. 

“Jump  for  your  life!  It’s  no  use,  we  can’t  stop  the 
train !”  shouted  the  brakeman. 

At  the  same  moment  he  leaped  from  the  train,  and  went 
stumbling  down  the  side  of  the  track  head  first  into  the 
bushes,  just  before  the  obstruction  was  reached. 

Edward  Morton  followed  him,  and  on,  on  shot  the  train, 
with  Pearl  as  its  only  human  freight. 

The  little  girl  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer,  and  she 
looked  more  than  eves  like  an  angel,  with  her  deathly  white 
face,  with  its  halo  of  golden  curls. 

But  now  Luke  had  reached  the  log,  and,  placing  his 
shoulder  under  it  and  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  rolled 
it  from  the  track. 

But  there  was  not  time  to  leap  from  the  bridge  himself 
after  this,  and  the  next  moment  the  train  shot  down  over 
the  bridge — over  the  place  where  Luke  had  stood,  and  on, 
on  to  the  steep  grade  where,  as  the  track  began  to  rise 
again,  it  came  gradually  to  a  standstill. 

“The  boy — Luke  is  killed  !?’  cried  the  girl  upon  the  train, 
as  the  cars  shot  over  the  place  where  he  had  stood. 

Mr.  Morton  and  the  brakeman,  who  had  escaped  serious 
injury,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  fate  willed  not  that  the  career  of  the  little  hero  of 
Diamond  shaft  should  be  terminated  then,  and  a  Provi¬ 
dence  that  watches  over  the  weakest  of  God’s  creatures 
watched  over  Luke  that  day  with  special  care,  it  would 
seem. 

As  the  driver-boy  succeeded  in  removing  the  obstruction 
from  the  track,  he  saw  the  cars  upon  him. 

They  almost  grazed  his  body  as  he  dropped  down  between 
the  ties,  and  while  his  form  was  below  the  bridge,  he  sus¬ 
tained  himself  by  his  hands  while  the  train  rushed  over 
him. 

As  the  boy  hung  thus  suspended  in  mid-air  over  a  fall 
of  a  hundred  feet,  the  jar  of  the  train  as  it  dashed  upon  the 
bridge  almost  loosened  his  hold,  and  he  was  very  near  let¬ 
ting  go. 

With  the  grip  of  despair  he  clung  to  the  tie,  however,  and 
at  the  moment  the  train  had  passed  he  swung  himself  up  on 
the  track  and  fled  from  the  bridge. 

“I  have  saved  her !  I  have  saved  her !”  thought  the  boy, 
and  as  that  one  thought  ran  through  his  mind,  he  was  so 
happy  that  he  threw  up  his  cap  and  uttered  a  joyful  shout. 

Then  lie  saw  Mr.  Morton  and  the  brakeman. 

“Come  along,  boy,  come  along;  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  to  you  presently,”  said  Mr.  Morton,  in  a  sharp  and 


querulous  voice,  which  was  in  its  sound  alone  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  irritating. 

Luke  followed  the  man,  whose  only  child’s  life  he  had 
just  saved,  without  a  word,  but  he  thought : 

“He  might  have  thanked  me  for  saving  Pearl;  that’s 
only  what  a  gentleman  would  do.” 

Reaching  the  train,  Pearl  was  found  standing  on  the 
track  uninjured. 

As  Luke  came  up,  she  sprang  towards  him,  and  gave 
him  bath  her  hands. 

“  You  saved  my  life,  Luke!  You  are  the  best  and  bravest 
boy  I  ever  saw.  Oh,  papa,  are  you  not  thankful  to  Luke  ? 
Why  don’t  you  say  something?”  cried  Pearl. 

Luke  blushed,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  thought  that' 
was  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life. 

“Boy,”  said  Mr.  Morton,  “you  have  done  a  brave  act,  a 
noble  act.  Understand  me  clearly:  I  acknowledge  that 
you  have  saved  Pearl,  my  daughter’s  life.  I  also  am  free 
to  acknowledge  that  I  am  under  obligations  to  you.  Don’t 
presume  on  that,  boy.  Remember  I  am  Mr.  Morton,  and 
that  Pearl  is  my  daughter,  boy.  And  you,  Pearl,  will 
please  not  be  so  familiar  with  this  mine-boy.” 

As  he  spoke  this  in  his  sharp,  cutting  voice,  the  mine- 
owner  drew  out  his  pocketbook. 

“Now,  boy,”  he  went  on,  “I  am  going  to  pay  off  my 
obligation.  I  am  a  business  man,  and  I  believe  in  strict 
business  principles.  How  much  do  you  charge?  How 
much  do  you  consider  what  you  have  done  worth?” 

Thus  speaking,  and  fumbling  with  the  contents  of  his 
pocketbook,  the  mine-owner  turned  his  cold,  white  face, 
with  its  steel  blue  eyes,  upon  the  boy. 

The  author  sees  that  cold,  inanimate  face  now  with  his 
mind’s  eye,  and  he  remembers  that  it  was  destitute  of  the 
least  spark  of  human  sympathy,  for  Mr.  Morton  is  a  real 
living  character. 

Luke’s  face  flushed.  Although  he  was  young  in  years, 
and  only  a  driver-boy,  his  widowed  mother  had  inculcated 
in  his  breast  certain  principles  that  he  would  never  forget, 
and  God  endowed  that  poor  boy  with  certain  attributes  of 
honor  and  generosity,  and  true  manliness  which  had  been 
forgotten  when  Morton,  the  mine-owner,  was  created. 

“I  don’t  want  no  money;  I  didn’t  do  it  for  that,”  said 
the  boy  angrily. 

“What  did  you  do  it  for  then?”  asked  the  mine-owner, 
opening  his  steel-blue  eyes  very  wide  and  regarding  the 
boy  with  a  stare  that  was  positively  one  of  wonderment. 

The  narrow  contracted  nature  of  this  man  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  motive  in  any  action  save  that  of  personal  gain 
or  benefit. 

“  You  would  not  know  what  I  meant  if  T  did  tell  you.  so 
T  won’t,”  said  Luke  a  little  shortly,  for  the  boy  had  a  quick 
temper  of  his  own. 
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“Very  good.  There’s  no  more  to  be  said.  1  have  ten¬ 
dered  payment,  you  have  refused,  and  the  transaction  is 
therefore  ended,"  said  Morton,  coldly. 

“Come,  Pearl,  we  will  go,”  he  added,  and  taking  her 
hand  he  led  the  little  girl  away. 

The  tender-hearted  child  burst  into  tears. 

“Good-by,  Luke,  I'll  never  forget  you,  never,  never,  and 
I  am  grateful,”  she  cried. 

Then  to  her  father,  as  she  looked  up  with  tearful  eyes 
into  his  stern,  cold  face: 

“How  could  you,  papa?  How  could  you?”  she  asked. 

“How  could  1  what?”  he  answered. 

The  little  girl’s  sobs  alone  was  his  answer. 

Could  it  be  that-  this  man  was  so  destitute  of  all  the  finer 
feelings,  all  the  ennobling  traits  of  humanity,  that  he  really 
did  not  know  what  his  child  meant? 

It  seemed  that  Morton  had  already  dismissed  Luke  from 
his  thoughts,  for  he  said : 

“I  wonder  who  placed  that  log  on  the  track?  I’d  like  to 
find  out.  I’d  make  him  suffer  for  it,  no  matter  who  it  was. 
Some  one  wanted  to  kill  me,  that’s  clear  enough.  What 
should  any  one  want  to  kill  me  for?  Don’t  I  pay  my 
miners  as  much  as  other  operators?  Don’t  I  support  a 
Sunday-school,  and  pay  a  preacher  to  preach  in  the  village 
chapel?  What  more  can  any  one  demand,  I’d  like  to 
know  ?” 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  terrible  explosion  which 
had  startled  the  group  at  the  engine-house  where  Dick 
Hosmer  had  just  encountered  Jack  Hood  occurred.  The 
mine-owner  started  as  he  heard  it. 

“Good  Heaven,  the  magazine  has  blown  up!”  he  cried. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DOWN  IN  A  COAL  MINE. 

Luke  heard  the  detonation  of  the  explosion,  and  he 
ha.-dened  away  in  the  direction  of  the  powder-house,  where 
tons  of  powder  had  been  stored. 

The  boy’s  mind  was  troubled  by  the  thought  that  Old 
Grizzly,  the  mad  miner,  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
scene  of  the  obstructed  railway  track. 

The  lad  had  his  suspicions,  and  he  now  remembered  that 
wbn  the  mad  miner  left  the  woods  near  the  bridge,  he 
had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  powder-house. 

The  explosion  had  distracted  the  attention  of  the  group 
of  mirier-  who  were  gathered  about  the  door  of  the  engine- 
hoi j-/*,  and  they  rushed  in  the  direction  of  the  powder- 
house. 

Jack  Hood  recovered,  and  for  the  present  he  was  not  in¬ 


clined  to  be  belligerent,  for  the  young  engineer  had  taken 
all  the  light  out  of  the  bully  with  the  terrible  blow  that 
had  deprived  him  of  consciousness. 

Hood  hastened  with  the  others  to  the  powder-house, 
vowing  vengeance  upon  the  engineer  who  had  so  ignomini- 
ously  defeated  him. 

Luke  had  already  arrived  there. 

The  powder-house  was  in  ruins,  and  it  was  a  mystery  to 
all  how  the  explosion  came  about. 

Luke  did  not  give  utterance  to  his  suspicions.  The  boy, 
true  to  his  promise,  delivered  the  dinner-can  to  Jennie 
Cliff’s  father  in  the  mine,  and  then  performed  his  day’s 
toil. 

To  a  stranger  the  coal  mine  is  an  underground  world, 
where  passages  extend  for  miles  in  every  direction  through 
the  solid  rocks. 

The  ro'of  of  the  mine  is  supported  by  pillars  of  rock  or 
coal,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  are  permitted  to  sustain 
the  roof  until  all  the  coal  has  been  mined  out  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  mine;  then  the  pillars  are  blasted  out  if  they 
are  of  coal,  and  the  roof  is  permitted  to  fall  in,  and  that 
part  of  the  mine  is  deserted  forever,  for  should  the  roof  not 
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fall  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  pillars,  there  is  immi¬ 
nent  danger  that  it  will  fall  at  any  time. 

The  operation  of  “robbing  the  pillars,”  as  the  removal 
of  the  last  support  of  the  roof  of  a  mine  is  termed  among 
the  coal  miners,  is  a  proceeding  always  attended  with  peril. 

The  roof  may  fall  and  catch  the  venturesome  miner  at 
any  time. 

The  day  following  that  which  witnessed  the  explosion  o*f 
the  magazine  of  the  Diamond  shaft,  Jack  Hood,  the  driver- 
boss,  transferred  Luke  to  a  tram-way,  through  which  the 
coal  was  drawn  from  a  section  of  the  mine,  from  which  a 
company  of  experienced  miners,  among  whom  was  old  Mat 
Mooney.  were  removing  the  pillars. 

Early  that  morning  Hood  had  noticed  the  rats  which  fill 
every  mine,  of  any  age,  trooping  from  the  section  of  the 
mine  where  the  “pillar  robbers”  were  at  work.  The  miners 
consider  the  flight  of  vermin  from  a  mine,  or  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  as  a  warning  for  all  human  creatures  to  follow 
their  example,  as  the  flight  of  the  rats  is  always  followed 
by  a  calamity,  the  miners  declare. 

Probably  Hood  was  the  only  man  who  observed  the  flight 
of  the  rats,  and  he  said  nothing  about  it. 

The  driver-boss  had  a  special  spite  against  Luke,  because 
he  imagined  that  the  little  driver-boy  had  poisoned  Jennie 
Cliff’s  mind  against  him,  as  Luke  spent  most  of  Lis  even¬ 
ings  with  the  drunken  miner’s  daughter,  who,  as  we  have 
hinted,  was  instructing  the  ambitious  little  fellow  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  education. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  flight  of  the  rats  that  prompted  (he 
vindictive  boss  of  the  driver-boys  of  the  Diamond  shaft  to 
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send  him  this  day  where  lie  would  be  exposed  to  unusual 
dangers. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  prophetic  exodus  of  the  vermin 
was  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  not  destined  to  be  followed 
by  disastrous  consequences. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  a  thing 
had  occurred  in  the  way  of  an  accident. 

Luke  was  standing  beside  his  car,  to  which  a  sturdy  lit¬ 
tle  mule  was  attached,  and  the  miners  were  engaged  in 
loading  into  the  car  the  last  of  the  great  pillar  of  pure  an¬ 
thracite  which  they  had  blasted  away  that  day. 

It  chanced  that  the  boy  was  very  close  to  his  car. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  strange  rumbling  sound,  and  the 
lamps  on  the  miners’  heads  flared  as  though  struck  by  a 
gust  of  wind. 

The  miners  knew  what  this  meant,  but  Luke  had  never 
before  met  with  an  experience  of  this  kind. 

‘‘The  roof  is  coming  down!  Save  yourselves,  men!” 
shouted  old  Mat  Mooney. 

Tools  were  thrown  hastily  aside,  and  the  miners  rushed 
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toward  the  gangway  through  which  the  coal  was  hauled  to 
the  main  track  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  beyond. 

Too  late ! 

The  warning  had  not  come  in  time. 

The  roof  came  down  upon  all  sides  save  where  the  car 
stood,  and  when  it  reached  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the 
car  the  “fall”  ceased  at  that  point. 

Beyond  and  all  about  vast  masses  of  rock  had  settled 
down,  forming  a  support  for  the  great  flat  rock  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  that  roofed  the  circumscribed  space  about 
the  car. 

Old  Man  Mooney,  Luke,  and  another  miner  alone  re¬ 
mained  alive. 

The  others  of  the  unfortunate  party  were  crushed  be¬ 
neath  the  rocks. 

The  fall  was  at,  the  extremity  of  the  mine,  and  as  the 
probability  was  that  it  had  been  very  extensive,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  boy-driver  and  the  two  miners  were 
placed  was  one  of  the  gravest  nature. 

“We’re  shut  in  for  good  unless  the  entire  force  of  the 
Diamond  mines  can  dig  us  out  afore  we  starve  to  death,” 
said  old  Mat  Mooney. 
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“It  looks  so,  but  we  can  dig  while  we’ve  got  strength 
left;  I  don’t  want  to  die  yet,”  said  the  other  miner,  who 
was  a  morose,  sullen  and  silent  man. 

There  was  something  mysterious  about  him,  and  he  was 
regarded  with  aversion  by  his  fellow-miners,  for  they  could 
not  understand  some  things  about  him. 

He  was  but  a  common  miner,  and  yet  he  had ‘accumu¬ 
lated  quite  a  valuable  property,  and  had  a  neat  little  sum 
of  ready  money  in  the  bank.  For  all  this  he  was  not  a 
thrifty  or  saving  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  always  been 


a  drunkard  and  a  spendthrift,  and  lie  had,  it  was  said, 
often  spent  more  in  a  year  than  he  earned. 

The  source  of  his  prosperity  had  always  been  a  mystery, 
and  many  dark  hints  had  been  thrown  out  regarding  Dan 
Meagher,  and  some  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  lie 
had  been  a  member  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  but  it  did 
not  seem  at  all  probable  that  there  was  any  truth  in  this. 

Luke 'was  overcome  with  fear  for  the  moment. 

He  thought  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  of  the  sorrow 
she  would  experience  if  he,  her  only  comfort,  the  one  child 
given  her,  were  lost  to  her. 

Then  as  he  looked  up  at  the  dark  and  frowning  rocks  that 
roofed  the  subterranean  place  which  had  so  suddenly  be¬ 
come  his  prison,  how  he  longed  for  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  cheerful  sunlight. 

The  three  toilers  of  the  mine  were  literally  entombed, 
buried  alive  in  the  depths  of  the  mine,  hundreds  of  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

“Don.’t  you  think  we  will  ever  get  out  again?”  asked 
Luke  of  Mat  Mooney. 

“The  chances  are  agin  us,  boy,  dead  agin  us,  but  then 
we’ve  got  water  and  some  remnants  of  our  dinner  left,  so 
we  sha’n’t  go  under  fer  awhile,”  replied  the  old  miner. 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  rivulet  of  water  that  trickled 
down  the  side  of  the  narrow  space  within  which  they  were 
confined,  and  flowed  away  under  the  rocks  upon  the  floor  of 
the  mine. 

“Then  there’s  the  mule — if  it  should  come  to  that  we  can 
devour  the  critter,”  said  Meagher. 

“So  we  can,”  replied  old  Mat. 

Then  the  two  miners  took  their  picks,  and  began  to 
sound  the  walls  of  their  prison. 

After  awhile  old  Mat  suddenly  touched  his  fellow  miner 
on  the  arm,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  pointing  to  Luke. 

“Look  there,  what’s  the  boy  doing?  Prayin’,  hain’t  he?” 

Luke  was 'kneeling  beside  the  car,  and  he  was  praying 
for  deliverance,  as  his  good  mother  had  taught  him  to  do. 

His  was  a  childish  supplication,  but  the  rough  miners 
were  moved,  and  as  he  brushed  the  moisture  from  his  eyes 
old  Mat  said : 

“  l  ve  got  faith  that  the  boy's  prayers  will  be  answeerd 
if  prayers  ever  are,  Dan.” 

“1  hope  they  will  be  if  lie's  prayin’  fer  us  to  get  out  of 
this  alive,”  answered  Meagher  gruffly. 

Luke  was  no  saint,  neither  was  he  what  is  popularly 
termed  a  “good  boy.”  He  was  too  full  of  mischief,  and  he 
possessed  too  quick  a  temper  to  have  earned  that  title,  yet 
there  was  nothing  intrinsically  evil  in  the  brave  bov's  na¬ 
ture,  and  he  had  faith  in  his  mother's  teaching. 

That  was  why  he  now  prayed  for  deliverance. 

Not  long  after  this  old  Mat  sat  down,  and  for  a  lomr 
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time  lie  seemed  lost  in  thought,  while  Luke  and  Meagher 
watehed  him  in  silence. 

The  old  man  was  the  most  experienced  miner  in  the  Dia¬ 
mond  shaft,  and  his  companions  hoped  that  he  was  trying 
to  think  of  some  means  of  escape. 

Finally  the  old  man  broke  the  silence. 

“You  worked  with  the  engineers  alongside  of  me,  Dan, 
when  this  part  of  the  mine  was  opened  years  ago.  Don’t 
you  recollect  that  they  stopped  here  because  they  calculated 
they  had  most  run  into  the  old  workld-out  Baily  mine?” 
old  Mat  said. 

“Yes,  I  do;  and,  old  partner,  there  may  be  a  chance  for 
us  vet.  It  can't  be  far  through  to  the  old  mine,  and  if  once 
we  reach  that  old  ‘slope/  we  can  escape  to  the  surface,” 
replied  Meagher,  speaking  with  animation. 

“That’s  my  idea,  and  we’ll  act  upon  it  at  once,”  replied 
Mooney,  and  thereupon  they  set  to  work  digging  in  the 
proper  direction,  and  Luke  aided  in  the  work. 

But  time  went  by,  and  they  judged  a  day  and  a  night  had 
passed,  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  reaching  the  Baily 
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mine. 

The  oil  in  their  lamps  was  failing,  and  they  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  food. 

After  this  the  time  dragged  on,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
imprisoned  ones  that  months  had  passed. 

Meagher  was  seized  with  a  mysterious  illness,  and  he 
told  his  companions  he  had  long  suffered  from  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  and  that  he  believed  his  last  hour  had  come. 

“I  cannot  die  without  making  a  confession,”  he  said. 
“Listen  to  me  while  I  relate  the  awful  secret  of  my  life.” 

Old  Mat  Mooney  and  Luke  drew  near  to  the  dying  man. 

There  was  now  but  one  lamp  between  them,  and  that 
was  but  a  flickering  flame  which  would  soon  expire,  and 
then  they  would  be  in’total  darkness. 

Meagher  went  on  to  make  his  dying  confession. 

It  was  one  of  crime,  of  murder,  and  at  last  the  mystery 
of  his  life  was  revealed,  and  a  secret  of  great  importance, 
perhaps  to  some  persons  yet  living,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Luke,  the  driver-boy,  and  the  aged  miner. 

As  Meagher  breathed  his  last  the  lamp  expired,  and  the 
boy  and  his  companion  were  alone  with  the  dead  in  the 
awful  gloom  of  that  living  tomb. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ESCAPING. 

t 

A  profound  silence  remained  unbroken  for  sortie  mo¬ 
ment-  in  the  tomb  of  the  mines. 

The  death  of  Meagher,  coupled  with  the  extinguishing 


the  only  remaining  light,  and  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
dead  man’s  revelation,  fell  with  depressing  force  upon  the 
already  well-nigh  despairing  man  and  boy  who  survived. 

Suddenly  old  Mat  Mooney  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“My  strength  is  almost  gone,  but  before  it  fails  let  us 
make  one  more  attack  upon  the  rocks.  If  we  fail  now, 
we  11  then  slaughter  the  mule,  and — and — but  give  me  my 
pick,  boy,  and  let  us  go  to  work,”  cried  the  old  man. 

Luke  handed  the  old  man  his  pick,  and  the  aged  miner 
attacked  the  rocky  wrall  into  which  they  had  dug  a  long 
tunnel  with  all  the  fury  of  despair. 

Suddenly  he  uttered  a  wild,  delirious  shout  of  joy,  and 
sank  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

Luke  staggered  forward,  and  the  next  moment,  as  he 
passed  the  old  miner,  the  cold  air  swept  through  the  tunnel, 
and  he  knew  that  an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  wall. 

“We’ve  reached  the  deserted  Baily  mine!”  cried  the  old 
miner. 

Hope  now  served  to  inspire  the  miner  and  the  driver-bov 
with  new  strength  and  courage. 

Old  Mat  seized  the  boy’s  hand  and  then  embraced  him  in 
his  wild  joy. 

Once  more  he  seized  his  pick,  and  soon  the  aperture  in 
the  wall  which  he  had  already  made  was  enlarged  to  suffi¬ 
cient  dimensions  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  human  form. 

The  entombed  ones  crept  through  the  opening,  and,  to 
their  inexpressible  joy,  they  found  themselves  in  toe  of  the 
main  chambers  of  the  deserted  mine. 

An  hour’s  wandering  and  they  were  out  of  the  mine, 
and  stood  once  more  in  the  sunlight  beneath  the  arch  of 
heaven’s  high  dome. 

They  were  welcomed  as  those  returned  from  the  grave, 
and  Luke’s  mother  was,  in  her  own  estimation,  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  that  day. 

The  men  of  the  Diamond  shaft  had  been  digging  all  the 
time,  hoping  to  reach  Luke  and  his  friends,  but  they  had 
never  thought  that  they  might  more  easily  be  reached  from 
the  deserted  shaft. 

The  strike  which  had  so  long  been  impending  had  come, 
and  six  hundred  men  quit  work  the  day  of  Luke  and  his 
aged  companion’s  escape. 

Thus  all  the  coal  works  in  the  little  town  were  idle,  and 
not  only  at  that  one  point,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
State  the  strike  extended. 

When  Mr.  Morton  heard  of  the  death  of  Meagher,  he 
sent  for  Luke. 

The  coal  operator  was  alone  in  his  private  office,  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  boy  for  some  time  before  Luke  put  in 
an  appearance. 

The  magnate  of  the  coal  fields  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  he 
paced  about  his  office  in  a  nervous  manner  that  was  quite 
unusual  with  this  cool  and  feeling-less  man. 
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lie's  gone,  at  last;  aiul  now,  were  it  not  for  the  fear 
1  entertain  that  he  may  have  related  his  secret,  this  would 
be  to  me  the  happiest  day  I  have  experienced  in  many 
years.  Meagher  was  always  close-mouthed,  and  I  don't 
know  why  1  should  fear  that  he  has  spoken  at  last.  Yet 
I  can’t  get  rid  of  a  vague  but  undefined  fear  that  his  death 
is  to  work  me  evil,”  muttered  Morton. 

Directly  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  light  foot-fall,  and 
seating  himself  at  a  desk,  he  said : 

“Ah,  here  comes  the  boy  now.” 

After  Mr.  Morton  had  summoned  Luke  to  his  private 
office,  and  before  he  went  there,  the  driver-boy  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  old  Mat  Mooney. 

The  two  had  come  to  a  certain  understanding,  and  for 
the  present  their  secret  was  to  remain  untold. 

They  mutually  vowed  silence,  for  they  looped  that  by 
this  course  a  result  which,  as  honest  people,  they  wished  to 
see  brought  about,  might  be  attained. 

When  Luke  entered  the  office  of  the  mine-owner,  that 
gentleman  (?)  received  him  more  affably  than  it  was  his 
wont  to  treat  his  employees. 

“I  am  glad  you  escaped  from  the  mine,  boy,”  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  said. 

“So  am  I.” 

“I  want  to  ask  you  about  it.” 

“Shall  I  tell  you  the  story?” 

“Yes.” 

Luke  related  all.  * 

But  he  did  not  mention  Meagher’s  terrible  confession. 

“And  so  Dan  Meagher  died?”  said  Morton. 

“Yes.” 

“Suddenly,  you  said.” 

“Very.” 

“Did  he  talk  much?  Sometimes  people  are  out  of  their 
heads  just  before  death,  and  say  wild  and  untrue  things. 
Did  Meagher  say  anything  that  seemed  surprising?” 

“He  talked  some.” 

“Do  you  remember  what  he  said?” 

“He  said  he  had  heart-disease,  and  he  died  suddenly,” 
replied  Luke,  innocently. 

Morton  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Lf  he  said  anything  strange  I  wouldn’t  say  anything 
about  it  if  I  were  you,  because  people  are  not  accountable 
for  what  they  say  when  they  are  out  of  their  heads,  and 
when  they  die  as  Meagher  did  they  are  sure  to  be  ‘flighty/  ” 

“I  guess  so.” 

“That’s  all,  boy.” 

“Good-day,  sir.” 

Luke  left  the  office. 

As  he  did  so  he  met  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  the 
dark  complexion  and  general  appearance  of  a  native  of  the 
South. 
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The  young  man  was  Morton’s  office  clerk. 

His  name  was  Burton  Ames. 

He  had  been  in  Morton's  employ  for  some  time,  but  no 
one  knew  much  about  him,  as  he  was  a  silent,  reserved  and 
melancholy  man. 

He  had  come  to  Mr.  Morton  highly  recommended  by  the 
New  York  firm  to  whom  he  sold  his  coal,  and  Mr.  Morton 
had  given  him  a  place  in  the  office,  which  chanced  to  be 
vacant  at  the  time. 

He  proved  himself  a  competent  man,  and  as  he  bore  with 
his  unreasonable  employer’s  insults,  he  retained  his  situa¬ 
tion,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  ev£ry  one  who  knew  Mor- 
:  ton,  for  he  was  never  known  before  to  retain  the  same  clerk 
more  than  a  few  months. 

It  seemed  to  Luke  that  Burton  Ames  had  been  listening 
at  the  door  of  the  private  office. 

The  clerk  said  to  the  driver-boy  in  a  whisper: 

“Will  you -be  at  home  to-night  at  seven?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  boy,  wonderingly,  for  Mr.  Ames 
had  never  addressed  him  before. 

“I  will  come  to  your  mother’s  house,  then,  to  see  you. 
Say  not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one.  If  you  aid  me,  bov,  you 
will  be  helping  the  cause  of  justice  and  right/’  said  Ames. 

Luke  hurried  away. 

That  night,  when  he  had  closed  the  office,  Burton  Ames 
took  his  way  toward  the  house  of  Dyke’s  mother. 

It  was  his  duty  to  place  the  money  received  for  retail 
coal  sales  during  the  day  in  the  great  safe  of  the  postmas¬ 
ter,  and  the  post-office  was  situatedffieyond  Luke’s  home. 

It  was  dark,  and  the  rain  was  falling. 

Suddenly,  as  Ames  passed  an  open  field  in  a  lonely  part 
of  the  way,  three  dark  forms  leaped  out  from  the  shadows 
by  the  road-side. 

“Halt !”  commanded  a  gruff  voice. 

But  Ames  did  not  halt. 

He  dashed  forward. 

The  three  men  attempted  to  stop  him. 

He  knocked  down  one  of  them,  and  leaping  over  his 
prostrate  form  he  rushed  onward  at  full  speeed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  home  of  Luke. 

The  light  in  the  window  of  the  humble  cottage  gleamed 
through  the  murky  darkness  of  the  night  like  a  beacon  of 
safety. 

V  ith  fierce  curses  Ames’  assailants  pursued  him. 

To  reach  Luke's  mother’s  house  Ames  was  obliged  to 
cross  a  narrow  foot-bridge  that  spanned  a  stream  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  which  dashed  along  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
gully.  I 

The  coal  operator's  clerk  had  just  reached  the  bridge  and 
taken  the  first  step  upon  it.  when  he  was  confronted  hv  a 

gigantic  man. 

Ames  did  no  know  him,  but  he  was  Old  Grirzlv, 
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The  mad  miner  peered  into  the  face  of  the  clerk  for  a 


moment,  and  then  muttering  something  half  inaudibly, 
he  stepped  aside. 

Ames  rushed  on,  and  Old  Grizzly  crouched  down  close  to 
the  rail  of  the  bridge,  and  the  clerk's  pursuers  passed  by 
without  observing  him. 

A  few  moments  later  Ames  reached  the  cottage  of  Luke's 
mother  and  dashed  breathlessly  into  the  little  kitchen, 
where  the  boy  and  his  mother  sat. 

The  good  lady  sprang  to  her  feet  in  surprise  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Ames. 

Luke  also  started  up. 

“I  am  pursued  by  three  men,  who  assaulted  me  on  the 
way,  and  I  am  unarmed !”  gasped  Ames. 

“  Oh,  these  strikes,  these  strikes !  As  soon  as  one  begins 
£  the  lawlessness  commences,”  said  Luke’s  mother. 

“I’ve  got  a  gun!  It  was  my  father’s,”  cried  Luke,  and 
springing  to  a  cupboard  he  tore  open  a  drawer  and  drew 
out  a  revolver. 

“Hark !  they  are  coming!”  cried  Ames. 

Luke’s  mother  shot  the  bolt  on  the  door  and  secured  it. 

The  next  moment  some  one  dashed  against  the  door. 

There  was  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  frail  structure  gave 
way.  ’  / 

Three  men,  their  faces  concealed  by  slouched  hats,  ap¬ 
peared. 

They  were  armed  with  cudgels. 

Luke  sprang  forward,  his  father’s  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
as  he  brought  the  weapon  to  a  cock,  he  cried: 

“Git — git,  you  blackguards,  or  I’ll  open  fire  on  you  with 
this  young  gatling  gun !  What  do  you  mean  by  breaking 
into  people’s  houses  in  this  way?”  and  as  he' concluded - 

“Bang!  bang!  bang!”  sharply  spoke  his  weapon,  as  he 
discharged  it  thrice  in  rapid  succession. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LUKE  AND  HIS  GUN. 

Luke  purposely  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  three  men, 
but  the  discharge  of  his  weapon  frightened  them,  and  they 
took  to  their  heels. 

“I  think  one  of  them  was  Jack  Hood,”  said  Luke. 

Then  he  and  Arnes  replaced  the  door  and  repaired  it  for 
*  the  present. 

After  that  Arnes  remained  conversing  with  the  driver- 
}>(,:  for  -nr no  time,  and  he  told  the  boy  one  of  the  most  re- 
jTia rkablo  -torie-  the  bov  had  ever  heard. 

TA  bov,  in  return,  related  all  that  the  dead  Meagher 
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j  had  confessed,  for  he  was  assured  that  Bui  ton  Ames  had  a 
|  right  to  know  all. 

Then  Ames  made  an  appointment  with  the  hoy  to  meet 
him  and  Mat  Mooney  the  next  night,  as  it  was  his  desire 
to  test  the  truth  of  Dan  Meagher’s  mysterious  confession  by 
making  a  certain  investigation  secretly,  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  or  disprove  the  truth  of  the  dead  man’s  statement. 

Finally  Ames  said: 

“I  must  go  to  the  post-office  now  and  deposit  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton’s  money  with  the  postmaster,  according  to  custom.” 

“You  may  encounter  those  dangerous  fellows  again,” 
said  Luke’s  mother,  apprehensively. 

“That’s  a  fact.  If  you  must  go,  take  my  popgun  with 
you,  and  if  the  wretches  molest  you  again,  fill  them  full  of 
lead,”  said  the  driver-boy,  proffering  the  weapon. 

Ames  received  it  and  departed  from  the  driver-boy's 
home,  while  Luke  watched  him  until  he  vanished  in  the 
darkness. 

“At  last  it  would  seem  that  I  have  found  what  I  have  so 
’  long  hoped  for.  If  this  be  a  clew,  I  shall  follow  it  up  to 
the  bitter  end.  If  Dan  Meagher’s  dying  confession  be  true, 
I  may  be  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery,  and  my  life- 
work  may  be  accomplished  sooner  than  I  expected.  Mercy 
grant  that  the  mystery  to  the  solution  of  which  I  have  de¬ 
voted  myself  may  soon  be  solved,  for  I  am  heart-sick  and 
utterly  weary  of  life.  Sometimes  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
dreadful  past  I  can  scarcely  restrain  myself.  Ah !  Edward 
Morton,  you  little  suspect  that  there  are  times  when  the 
subservient,  patient,  and  long-suffering  clerk,  who  obeys 
your  slightest  word  like  a  slave,  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
leaping  at  your  throat  and  forcing  you  to  reveal  the  truth. 
But  I  must  be  patient  and  bide  my  time.  My  hour  of  tri¬ 
umph  shall  yet  come.  I  feel  that  assurance  in  my  heart  to¬ 
night  stronger  than  ever.  Luke  assures  me  that  the  old 
miner  called  Mat  Mooney,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of 
Dan  Meagher’s  death,  and  who  heard  the  dying  man’s  con¬ 
fession^  well  as  the  boy,  is  to  be  relied  upon.  With  Luke 
and  the  old  miner’s  assistance  I  may  accomplish  much  in 
a  short  time.  Oh,  I  wish  to-morrow  night  were  here  now, 
for  I  am  so  anxious  to  test  the  truth  of  Dan  Meagher's 
statement  that  I  can  scarcely  wait  for  the  time  to  come.” 
Thus  musing,  Burton  Ames  continued  on  his  way  to  the 
post-office. 

He  was  on  the  alert  now,  and  he  glanced  about  him  con¬ 
stantly,  so  as  to  guard  against  surprises. 

But  his  assailants  were  laying  in  ambush  for  him. 

They  were  Jack  Hood  and  two  disreputable  fellows  wlio 
hung  about  Big  Tom  McCann’s  grocery. 

They  crouched  down  in  a  sand-pit  which  the  clerk  must 
pass,  and  silently  awaited  his  coming. 

Not  a  rav  of  light  could  penetrate  their  hiding-place. 

They  suddenly  leaped  up,  and  for  the  seeo  id  time  closed 
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in  upon  Burton  Ames  as  he  arrived  opposite  the  sand¬ 
pit. 

Ames  snapped  his  pistol. 

It  was  not  dischargged. 

The  weapon  had  failed  him. 

Jack  Hood  clutched  him  by  the  throat.  The  others 
seized  him,  and  he  was  being  dragged  down  into  the  sand¬ 
pit  when  a  gigantic  man  fell  upon  the  clerk's  assailants, 
and  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  hurled  them 
aside. 

Burton  Ames’  pieserver  was  Old  Grizzly. 

Hood  and  his  companions  fled. 

They  feared  the  maniac  miner. 

Old  Grizzly  walked  along  with  Ames  to  the  post-office, 
and  he  did  not  leave  him  until  he  saw  him  safely  within 
his  boarding-house. 

The  clerk  had  been  kind  to  Old  Grizzly,  and  this  was  the 
mad  miner’s  way  of  showing  his  gratitude. 

At  a  late  hour  that  same  night,  a  band  of  a  dozen  of  the 
more  reckless  and  dissipated  of  the  striking  miners  were 
assembled  in  the  rear  room  of  Big  Tom  McCann’s  grocery. 

Jack  Hood  was  present,  and  Big  Tom  McCann,  as  the 
advocate  of  the  “hard-handed,  down-trodden  working¬ 
man,”  dispensed  whisky  and  advice  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  a  secret  meeting. 

“I  tell  ’e,  boys,  old  John  Cliff  is  the  boy  to  do  the  job. 
Git  a  pint  of  liquid  lightning  down  him  and  he’d  do  any¬ 
thing.  Yes,  he’s  our  man.  The  poor  old  sot  will  do  for  our 
tool,”  said  Jack  Hood. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  What  an  old  idiot  he  is,”  said  another. 

“So  he  is.  Why,  if  he’d  got  good  sense  he’d  see  how 
Jack  here  has  been  a-workin’  him,”  said  Tom  McCann. 

“  Course  he  would,”  said  "another. 

“He’s  a  fool;  whisky  hez  fixed  him,”  put  in  another. 

“Well,  to  business,”  remarked  Hood,  bringing  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  with  a  force  that  made  the  bottle  and 
glasses  on  it  jingle. 

“Yes,  business  is  the  word,  boys;  I’m  the  friend  of  the 
hard-handed,  down-trodden  working-man.  Did  anybody 
order  another  round  of  whisky?”  said  Big  Tom  McCann. 

“Let’s  fix  up  the  job  and  then  we’ll  licker  agin  as  many 
times  as  we  kin.  We  have  mapped  out  to  burn  Morton’s 
crib  out  slick  and  clean  to-morrer  night.  We’ve  got  to 
strike  terror  to  bis  heart,  and  make  him  end  this  strike,” 
said  Hood. 

“Now  listen  to  me,  boys,  and  I’ll  toll  ye  how  I  mean  to 
fix  it.  We’ll  get  old  Cliff  full  and  then  draw  lots  to  see 
who  does  the  job  of  firing  Mr.  Morton’s  residence.  Of 
course  we’ll  fix  the  job  on  Cliff,  and  I’ll  start  him  off  to  do 
the  work,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  gets  nabbed,  he  won’t 
squeal  on  us.  No,  drunk  or  sober,  Ell  sav  for  the  cussed 
old  fool  that  he’ll  be  true  to  the  gang,”  said  Hood. 


“Good,  that’s  a  good  way  to  put  up  the  job — eh,  fel¬ 
lers?”  said  McCann. 

The  band  agreed  with  him,  and  having  thus  settled  the 
business  of  the  evening,  they  proceeded  to  fill  themselves 
full  of  bad  whisky  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity. 

But  the  conversation  we  have  recorded  was  listened  to 
by  one  person  whose  presence  in  the  vicinity  no  one  within 
Big  Tom  McCann’s  saloon  had  the  least  suspicion 

That  night  Jennie  Cliff’s  father  was  not  at  home,  and 
the  drunkard’s  devoted  daughter,  suspecting  that  he  was 
at  Big  Tom  McCann’s  saloon,  and  fearing  that  the  strikers 
might  get  him  into  trouble,  stole  from  her  miserable  home 
and  made  her  way  to  the  saloon. 

Jennie  had  often  sought  her  father  there  before,  and  she 
was  fa«iiliar  with  the  place. 

She  approached  the  saloon  from  the  rear,  and  listened 
at  the  rear  door  for  the  sound  of  her  father’s  voice. 

The  poor  girl  heard  not  the  voice  of  her  parent,  but  she 
heard  every  word  of  the  conversation  which  we  have  re¬ 
corded. 

Her  face  flushed  with  shame  and  anger  for  her  father’s 
sake,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  bitter  tears,  she  hastened 
away. 

“Oh,  my  father,  my  poor,  misguided  father,  why,  oh, 
why  will  you  be  the  dupe  of  those  evil  men  ?  Oh,  could  you 
but  have  heard  the  conversation  which  has  just  reached  my 
ears,  I  think  that  at  last  your  eyes  would  be  opened  to  the 
truth,  and  you  would  see  yourself  as  others  see  you ;”  thus 
thought  Jennie  Cliff  as  she  hastened  homeward. 

She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  encountered  her  father. 

He  was  perfectly  sober,  as  it  chanced,  but  he  was  on  his 
way  to  McCann’s  saloon. 

A  sudden  thought,  which  seemed  like  an  inspiration, 
occurred  to  Jennie. 

“Father!”  she  cried,  approaching  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  gal?”  he  answered,  harshly. 

“Father,  come  with  me  to  the  rear  door  of  McCann’s  sa¬ 
loon  and  listen  to  what  Jack  Hood  and  the  others  there  are 
saying  about  you.  Come,  father,  and  hear  the  real  opinion 
those  men  have  of  you,”  said  Jennie. 

“What  do  you  mean,  gal?  Are  they  talking  about  me?” 

“Yes,  father,  and  I  overheard  them.” 

She  took  her  father’s  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  he  suffered 
his  daughter  to  lead  him  to  the  rear  of  McCann's  saloon. 

It  chanced  that  the  conversation  of  the  band  therein  as¬ 
sembled  had  returned  to  John  Cliff  and  the  proposed  “fire¬ 
bugs”  scheme. 

Again,  and  even  in  more  jeering  and  disparaging  terms, 
was  John  Cliff  spoken  of,  and  as  the  man  himself  listened 
bis  face  flushed  with  shame,  and  it  seemed  that  suddenly 
the  cloud  that  had  long  overshadowed  him  rolled  a  wav,  and 
he  realized  what  he  was,  what  a  Life  he  was  leading,  and 
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the  objeii  his  depraved  associates  had  in  fraternizing  with 
him.  , 


Rig  Tom  dropped  the  boy  and  dodged  backward,  and 
Luke  look  to  his  heels. 


He  grasped  Jennie’s  hand  with  a  convulsive  clutch  and 
turned  away. 

A  few  moments  before  he  did  so  Tim  McCann  heard  a 
suspicious  sound,  caused  by  the  incautious  movements  of 
Jennie  and  her  father,  and  making  a  significant  sign  to 
the  gang,  he  seized  a  hatchet,  and  slipping  out  of  the  side- 
door,  he  stole  around  the  house. 

“Be  gob.  I'll  brain  any  one  I  catch  eavesdropping  about 
my  place,  I  will  by  all  the  powers  of  rum !”  he  muttered. 

But  suddenly  he  was  tripped  up,  and  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground. 

The  sound  of  his  fall  alarmed  the  band  within  the  sa¬ 
loon,  and  they  came  rushing  out. 

Jennie  Cliff  and  her  father  were  now  out'  of  sight  around 
the  corner  of  the  street. 

The  band  found  McCann  just  outside  the  door,  and  he 
was  scrambling  to  his  feet  with  Luke,  the  driver-boy  of  the 
mines,  in  his  grasp. 

“  Cuss  ye,  I’ll  teach  you  to  listen  about  my  doors,”  roared 
McCann. 

Then  to  the  gang  he  said : 

“I  fear  he  has  overheard  all  our  plans.” 

“By  the  powers,  then,  bring  him  into  the  saloon,  and 
we’ll  cut  his  tongue  out !”  cried  Hood,  who  was  a  perfect 
savage  when  maddened  by  drink  as  he  now  was. 


CHAPTER  VII.  : 

A  GOOD  RESOLUTION. 

# 

Luke  had  been  caught  napping,  so  to  speak. 

He  had  been  looking  for  Jennie  Cliff,  whom  he  had 
traced  to  Big  Tom  McCann’s  saloon. 

When  Tom  came  out  with  the  hatchet  in  his  hand  the 
boy  was  close  to  the  door,  and,  supposing  the  saloon-keeper 
was  after  him,  he  threw  out  his  foot  and  tripped  him  up. 

As  McCann  fell  he  clutched  the  boy. 

Luke  struggled  to  get  away,  and  Hood’s  brutal  threat 
served  to  urge  the  boy  to  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  but  they 
were  of  little  avail  against  the  powerful  man  who  clutched 
him. 

The  driver-boy  would  have  been  dragged  into  the  saloon 
had  not  Old  Grizzly  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene  with 
a  huge  knife  in  his  hand. 

“Let  birn  go !  Let  him  go !  Let  him  go,  I  say !  Ough  ! 
ough  !  ough!”  roared  the  mad  miner,  flourishing  his  for- 
midabie  weapon  full  in  the  face  of  Big  Tom  McCann  and 

bis  gang. 


Old  Grizzly  gave  utterance  to  a  wild  laugh,  and  he,  too, 
hurried  away  in  another  direction. 

“It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  one  would  knock  that 
crazy  crank  on  the  head  and  settle  him  for  good,”  grum¬ 
bled  McCann. 

“I  don't  think  the  boy  could  possibly  have  overheard  our 
talk  from  where  he  stood,”  said  one  of  the  party,  and  as 
this  became  the  opinion  of  all  they  re-entered  the  saloon. 

Meanwhile  Jennie  Cliff  and  her  father  took  their  way 
homeward. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them  until  the  dilapidated 
shanty  which  the  improvident  man  called  his  home  was 
reached,  but  Jennie  saw  that  her  father’s  features  were 
working  with  powerful  emotions  all  the  way  home. 

When  he  had  crossed  his  own  threshold"  John  Cliff  turned 
and  confronted  his  daughter. 

There  was  the  light  of  a  new  resolve  in  his  dull  eyes,  and 
Jennie’s  heart  thrilled  with  joy  as  she  heard  his  voice  ring¬ 
ing  with  determination  as  he  said,  raising  his  right  hand 
impressively : 

“It  is  ended!  This  night  you  have  opened  my  eyes,  my 
child,  and  I  see  clearly  how  bad  a  father,  how  useless  a 
wretch  I  have  become.  It  is  over,  and  I  drink  no  more. 
They  shall  see  if  they  can  use  John  Cliff  as  a  tool,  as  a 
cat’s-paw  to  draw  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  I’ll  keep 
my  own  counsels,  girl,  and  I’ll  get  even  with  the  men  who 
have  led  me  on  to  my  ruin,  yet.  Forgive  my  unkindness 
of  the  past,  my  child.  I  will  be  a  better  father  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  time  shall  come,  if  I  live,  when  you  will  no 
longer  blush  to  call  John  Cliff  your  father,”  said  Jennie’s 
parent  in  a  voice'broken  with  emotion. 

Jennie  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  wept  for  joy. 

“Out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  Oh,  heaven,  help 
my  father  to  keep  his  good  resolution,”  said  the  girl  in 
fervent  tones. 


The  following  night  old  Mat  Mooney,  Luke  and  Burton 
Ames,  Mr.  Morton’s  clerk,  assembled  at  a  bridge  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  of  Afton. 

“Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Morton  is  a-going  to  put  Italians  in 
the  mine  in  place  of  the  strikers?”  asked  old  Mat  of  Mr. 
Ames. 

“It  is.  Mr.  Morton  has  sent  for  the  Italians,  and  they 
will  arrive  from  New  York  to-morrow,  escorted  by  a  force 
of  soldiers  who  will  guard  them  from  molestation,”  an¬ 
swered  Ames. 

“Then  the  scenes  of  the  last  strike  will  be  repeated  over 
again.  There  will  be  a  riot,  and  blood  will  be  shed.  Warn 
Mr.  Morton  that  the  consequences  of  this  movement  on  his 
part  may  result  disastrously  to  himself.  The  men  will  be 
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ii:  i  uriated  and  his  life  will  not  be  safe,”  said  old  Mat, 
earnestly. 

“  1  strove  to  dissuade  Mr.  Morton  from  attempting  to 
work  Die  mines  with  Italians,  but  in  vain.  He  swears  that 
he  will  not  yield  an  inch  to  the  strikers,  and  he  says  his 
mine  shall  not  lay  idle  a  day  if  he  can  hire  Italians.” 

“Then  let  the  worst  come,”  said  old  Mat,  sternly. 

“  But  come,  I  will  lead  the  way  to  the  spot  mentioned  by 
Dan  Meagher  in  his  confession,”  the  old  miner  added. 

The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  while  Luke  and  the  clerk 
followed  close  behind  him,  old  Mat  led  the  way  along  the 
country  road,  which  went  into  a  forest,  and  extended  back 
to  a  point  a  mile  or  more  distant,  where  twenty  years  before 
the  main  road  from  Harrisburg  joined  it,  and  over  which 
every  wayfarer  who  journeyed  to  Afton  was  obliged  to 
travel. 

As  they  entered  the  forest  the  shadows  darkened. 

The  road  became  obscure  and  the  three  persons  involun¬ 
tarily  quickened  their  steps. 

Turning  from  the  road  at  a  point  where  it  wound 
around  the  edge  of  a  gully  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  little 
stream  of  yellow  water,  discolered  by  the  sulphur  of  the 
mines,  trickled,  the  old  miner  led  the  way  down  into  the 
dark  and  noisome  place,  where  rank  weeds  grew  between 
the  discolored,  rocks  which  formed  a  nesting  place  for 
snakes  and  lizards  and  noisome  vermin. 

Drooping  trees,  with  thick,  dark  and  funereal  foliage, 
overhung  the  place,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  and 
as  our  three  friends  descended  into  the  pit-like  place,  the 
damp  air  struck  upon  their  faces  with  a  chill  like  the  cold 
breath  from  an  open  grave. 

Luke  shuddered  as  the  melancholy  hoot  of  an  owl  in  a 
neighboring  tree-top  reached  his  ears,  and  lie  drew  closer  to 
old  Mat. 

The  boy  feared  nothing  that  he  could  see.  It  was  the  in¬ 
visible  that  terrified  him  most. 

There  was  something  so  wild,  weird  and  terribly  un¬ 
canny  about  the  place,  and  its  somber  surroundings,  that 
even  old  Mat  and  Burton  Ames  felt  its  depressing,  chilling 
influence. 

It  seemed  that  this  dark  and  dismal  place  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  scene  of  some  terrible  crime. 

Here  was  the  spot  where  the  assassin  could  find  a  secure 
hiding-place  for  the  body  of  his  victim.  Here  lie  could  lay 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  traveler  who  passed  along  the  high¬ 
way  above. 

Many  thoughts  like  these  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Burton  Ames,  and  his  fine  face  paled,  and  he  set  his  lips 
firmly  as  he  reflected  upon  the  purpose  which  had  brought 
him  here. 

Finally  the  bottom  of  the  gullv  was  reached. 

“This  here  are  the  place,  I  reckon,”  said  old  Mat,  as  he 


paused  before  a  heap  of  heavy  rock,  which  were  piled  in 
confusion  against  the  side  of  the  gully  at  a  point  near  the 
water  at  its  base. 

“Yes;  this  is  the  place  which  Dan  Meagher  described  in 
his  confession  just  before  he  died  down  in  the  mines,  where 
we  were  shut  in  so  long,”  assented  the  driver-boy. 

“Then  let  us  remove  the  rocks  at  once,  and  test  the  truth 
of  Meagher's  statement,”  said  Burton  Ames,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  despite  his  efforts  to  seem  calm. 

What  did  they  expect  to  find? 

What  could  be  concealed  beneath  those  rocks? 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  discovery  they  hojffed  to 
make  ? 

That  Burton  Ames  was  deeply  interested  in  it  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  discovery  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him  seemed  equally  true. 

A  sharp,  cracking  sound  broke  the  silence. 

“What  was  that?”  asked  Luke. 

“Hist!”  said  old  Mat, 

They  all  listened  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

“It  sounded  mighty  like  a  footstep,”  said  old  Mat. 

“So  it  did,”  assented  Ames. 

The  sound  was  not  repeated,  but  directly  a  flock  of  bats 
came  flapping  across  the  gully,  and  one  of  the  creatures 
brushed  Burton  Ames’  face  with  its  cold,  moist  wing. 

It  seemed  to  the  young  man,  in  his  excited,  nervous 
state^as  if  a  dead  hand 'had  touched  him,  and  ho  started  in 
terror. 

“It  was  only  a  bat,  boy,”  said  old  Mat,  reassuringly. 

“Come,  we’ll  waste  no  time  now  we’re  here-.  Lend  a 
baud,  boy,  and  we’ll  get  those  rocks  out  of  the  way  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  there  is  anything  behind  them  we’ll  soon 
find  it  out  now.” 

They  set  lo  work. 

Their  object  was,  as  old  Mat  said,  to  remove  the  rocks 
and  disclose  the  mystery  which  they  concealed. 

The  task  did  not  require  much  time  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

When  the  united  efforts  of  the  three  had  removed  the 
last  rock,  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  cavern  was  disclosed. 

Old  Mat  produced  a  mine-lamp,  and  having  lighted  it. 
he  entered  the  cave,  followed  by  Luke  and  Burton  Ames. 

They  had  advanced  but  a  little  way,  when  old  Mat  sud¬ 
denly  recoiled. 

“We’ve  found  it,”  he  said. 

Luke  and  Burton  Ames  peered  over  his  shoulder,  and 
there,  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave,  they  saw  the  whitened 
bones  of  a  human  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  of  a  man. 

Burton  Ames  became  deathly  pale,  and  he  clutched  old 
Mat  Mooney's  arm  for  support. 

“So  Dan  Meagher  told  the  truth?"  lie  muttered. 
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“Yes."  assented  old  Mat. 

“He  did,"  said  Luke. 

Tlie  young  clerk  knelt  for  a  moment  beside  the  skeleton 
and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands. 

It  seemed  that  for  the  moment  his  emotion  unmanned 

him. 

Not  a  word  said  old  Mat. 

Luke  made  no  remark. 

Roth  respected  the  grief  which  seemed  to  afflict  Burton 
Ames. 

At  last  the  young  man  arose. 

hie  turned  towards  his  friends,  and  he  seemed  about  to 
speak,  when  suddenly  from  the  very  bones  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  dead  man,  as  it  seemed,  a  dreadful,  hollow  groan  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Luke  turned  to  flee. 

Old  Mat. started  also,  but  horror  seemed  to  chain  Burton 
Ames  to  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  RIOT  AT  THE  MINES. 

I 

What  could  it  mean? 

The  hollow  groan  could  not  have  emanated  from  the 
skeleton. 

A  moment’s  reflection  convinced  Burton  Ames  of  this, 
and,  turning  to  Luke  and  old  Mat,  who  had  paused  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  he  said: 

“There  is  some  mystery  here  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  I  am  sure  the  voice  which  startled  us  proceeded 
from  some  human  creature,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  come 
from  beyond  this  point.  Let  us  further  explore  the  cavern. 
It  is  evident  that  it  extends  into  the  hill-side  further.” 

Reassured  by  these  words,  the  somewhat  superstitious 
old  miner  and  the  driver-boy  returned  to  Burton  Ames. 

The  mine-lamp  which  old  Mat  carried  served  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  cave,  and  they  advanced  beyond  the  place  where 
the  skeleton  lay. 

“In  the  finding  of  the  skeleton  we  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  Dan  Meagher’s  startling  dying  confession,  and 
now  the  mystery  upon  which  that  confession  has  cast  a  ray 
of  light  after  all  the  years  that  it  has  remained  a  dark 
secret,  buried  in  the  breasts  of  two  men,  may  be  cleared  up 
in  the  end,  and  my  life’s  work  may  be  accomplished,”  said 
Burton  Ames. 

The  cave  sloped  upward  as  they  advanced  into  the  hill¬ 
side. 

The  groan  which  had  startled  them  was  not  repeated, 
and  they  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  lamp  on  old  Mat’s  head  was  ex- 
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tinguished,  and  the  miner  felt  a  hot  puff  of  air  upon  his 
face,  while  at  the  same  time  to  the  ears  of  each  of  the  party 
came  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet  and  a  hollow  laugh. 

Then,  through  the  dense  gloom,  they  saw  a  faint  light  in 
advance  of  them  flickering  like  a  star  through  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

They  hurried  forward  and  soon  reached  an  opening  to 
the  earth’s  surface,  through  which  the  newly-risen  moon 
cast  its  mellow  light. 

The  opening  proved  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  their 
passage,  and  crawling  through  it,  they  found  themselves 
upon  the  earth’s  surface  once  more. 

The  opening  through  which  they  had  come  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  interlaced  roots  of  a  half-overturned  tree,  and 
its  existence  would  never  have  been  suspected. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  cave  they  saw  a  shadowy  form 
flitting  through  the  wood  at  some  distance  beyond  them, 
and  although  the  uncertain  light  but  vaguely  disclosed  this 
object,  they  knew  that  the  form  was  that  of  a  man. 

Old  Mat  and  Luke  recognized  the  form,  for  it  was  a  fa¬ 
miliar  one. 

“Old  Grizzly!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  and  the  miner  echoed 
his  words. 

“The  mad  miner!”  said  Burton  Ames.  “What  could  he 
have  been  doing  in  that  cave  of  death  ?” 

Neither  of  his  companions  could  offer  any  explanation 
of  his  presence  there,  and  it  seemed  that  they  had  encoun¬ 
tered  a  new  mystery. 

They  returned  to  the  village,  and  each  sought  his  couch, 
for  the  night  was  now  well  advanced. 

After  this  several  days  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  very 

f 

threatening  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  striking 
miners;  but  they  congregated  upon  the  street  corners  and 
in  the  saloons,  and  everywhere  they  evinced  by  their  con¬ 
versation  a  determination  to  resist  the  attempt  which  Mr. 
Morton  was  about  to  make  to  place  Italians  in  the  mines 
in  their  places. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  the  town  was  suddenly 

thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and  the  news 

\ 

spread  like  wildfire  that  the  morning  train  from  New  York 
had  brought  a  load  of  Italians,  and  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  protect  them." 

As  if  by  magic,  the  miners  turned  out,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  men  and  boys,  among  whom  also  were 
the  miners’  wives  and  daughters. 

A  mob  took  possession  of  the  breaker  of  the  Diamond 
shaft,  and  another  band  of  the  former  employees  of  the 
mines  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

This  was  accomplished  before  the  Italians,  under  guard 
of  the  soldiers,  left  the  depot,  where  they  were  greeted  bv 
jeers,  hisses,  and  a  shower  of  stones. 

The  soldiers  formed  in  line,  and  charged  through  the 
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streets  with  fixed  bayonets,  thus  clearing  the  street  without 
firing  upon  the  mob. 

The  Italians  followed  the  soldiers  at  a  double-quick,  and 
in  thifc  way  they  advanced  toward  the  mines. 

As  they  charged  along  the  street  a  gigantic  man  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  roof  of  a  tall  house,  and  the  next  moment 
he  discharged  a  musket,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  fell. 

Instantly,  and  without  waiting  for  orders,  the  soldiers 
fired  at  the  man  on  the  house-top;  but  with  a  derisive  laugh 
he  disappeared,  unharmed  by  the  bullets  that  whistled  over 
the  spot  where  he  had  stood. 

The  man  who  thus  fired  the  first  shot  was  Old  Grizzly, 
the  mad  miner,  and  in  doing  so,  no  doubt,  the  maniac  fan¬ 
cied  he  was  avenging  the  death  of  his  sons. 

Reaching  the  breaker,  the  soldiers  were  met  by  a  defiant 
yell  from  the  miners,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  barricaded  every  entrance  to  it. 

When  the  mob  rushed  to  the  .breaker  it  chanced  that 
Dick  Hosmer,  the  young  engineer,  was  in  the  engine-room 
conversing  with  the  breaker  engineer,  although  Hosmer’s 
own  engine-room  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

The  mob  rushed  into  the  engine-room  and  placed  re¬ 
volvers  at  the  heads  of  the  two  engineers,  and  forced  them 
into  a  small  room  where  tools  were  kept. 

Their  numbers  were  overpowering,  and  as  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  engineers  would  have  been  folly,  they  made 
none. 

“As  long  as  we  keep  the  engineers  prisoners  there’ll  be 
no  one  to  run  the  breaker  or  lower  the  men  that  have 
come  to  take  our  places  into  the  shaft,”  said  Jack  Hood, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob. 

“That’s  so,  and  we’ll  fix  the  engineers  so  they  can’t  work 
'em,”  said  Big  Tom  McCann. 

His  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  the  engines  in  the 
breaker,  and  also  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  were  so 
damaged  that  they  were  useless. 

Dick  Hosmer' s  assistant,  who  was  in  the  engine-house  at 
the  shaft  when  the  mob  that  took  possession  of  that  build¬ 
ing  arrived,  fled  in  terror  at  their  approach,  and  the 
strikers  had  everything  their  own  way. 

Locked  up  in  the  dark  room  in  the  engine-house,  Dick 
Hosmer  and  bis  companion  could  hear  shouts  and  yells, 
and  the  discharge  of  pistols  and  muskets. 

The  mob  held  their  own,  for  they  were  well  armed  with 
revolvers. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  besieged  strikers  still  held  the 
breaker,  but  now  they  had  come  to  a  desperate  resolve. 

Men  were  saturating  the  timbers  everywhere  with  oil, 
and  it  was  determined  to  fire  the  breaker  and  desert  it, 

LuL'  and  old  Mat  were  on  the  large  culm  heap  beyond 
the  soldiers  as  the  night  fell,  and  with  them  was  Jennie 
Cliff  and  her  father. 


“Oh,  I  fear  that  some  harm  has  befallen  Richard,  for  he 
would  not  willingly  have  remained  in  the  breaker.  Jack 
Hood  hates  him,  and  he  may  have  killed  him,”  said  Jennie. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  red  flames  issued  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  doomed  building,  and  with  wild  yells  a  skurry- 
ing  throng  of  dark  forms  issued  from  the  rear  door  and 
dashed  away  from  the  burning  building. 

The  miners  had  deserted  it,  and  Dick  Ilosmer  and  his 
brother  engineer  had  been  deserted — left  to  perish  in  the 
room  which  had  become  their  prison. 

They  had  been  forgotten  by  all,  save  Jack  Hood  and  Big 

Tom  McCann,  and  those  two  men  agreed  that  the  engineers 
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should  be  left  to  the  horrible  fate  of  death  by  fire.  „ 

But  their  situation  became  known  to  one  brave  heart. 

When  Jennie  expressed  her  anxiety  about  Dick  Hosmer, 
Luke,  the  driver-boy  of  the  mines,  stole  away  from  the 
group  on  the  culm-heap,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
and  sheltered  by  the  trees  and  obstruction,  he  crept  by  the 
soldiers  and  reached  the  breaker. 

It  was  now  wrapped  in  flames. 

Luke  crept  to  the  rear  of  tlie  engine-room,  for  the  boy 
felt  that  his  friend  Hosmer  might  be  in  peril. 

A  faint  voice  came  to  his  ears. 

“Help!  help!  help!”  cried  the  muffled  voice,  and  the 
boy  knew  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  young  engineer 
proceeding  from  within  the  burning  building. 

There  was  a  window  near  at  hand,  and  with  a  heavy 
rock  the  heroic  boy  dashed  in  the  sash  and  clambered 
through  it  into  the  engine-room. 

The  flames  were  all  around  him. 

The  voice  of  Hosmer  guided  him  to  the  tool-room,  and 
he  threw  open  the  door,  which  was  secured  by  ail  iron  bar. 

Hosmer  and  his  companion  leaped  forth,  and  each  seiz¬ 
ing  one  of  the  brave  boy’s  hands,  they  dashed  through  the 
flame  and  smoke  out  into  the  open  air;  but  their  faces  were 
scorched  and  their  clothes  burned. 

As  they  emerged  the  soldiers  fired  upon  them,  but  they 
threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  and  escaped  injury. 

Regaining  their  feet,  they  fled  through  the  darkness  to 
the  culm-heap,  and  there  they  met  Jennie  Cliff,  her  father 
and  old  Mat. 

They  set  out  for  the  village,  and  as  they  went  along  Jen¬ 
nie  said:  “To-day  Jack  Hood  came  to  our  house  and  de¬ 
manded  that  I  should  this  night  become  his  wife.  My 
father  was  away,  and  I  fled  to  a  neighbor’s,  for  Hood  was 
mad  with  drink,  and  T  feared  him,  but  he  vowed  he'd  come 
for  me  to-night  and  that  T  should  marry  him  or  he  would 
have  my  life.” 

'  A  moment  later  our  friends  were  confronted  by  a  howl¬ 
ing.  drunken  mob  with  Jack  Hood  at  their  head.  They 
had  broken  into  a  saloon  and  opened  a  barrel  of  whiskv. 
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Maddened  by  the  poison,  they  were  fit  for  any  demoniac 

deed. 

“There's  the  gal  and  the  cussed  engineer.  I'll  take  the 
gal  and  you  string  up  the  “blackleg,”  roared  Hood. 

The  howling,  drunken  men  surged  towards  our  friends. 
“To  the  slope!  the  way  to  the  village  is  cut  off,”  cried 
old  Mat,  and  followed  by  the  others  he  started  to  retreat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BURNING  MINE. 

+  \ 

Dick  Hosmer  took  Jennie’s  hand  and  he  and  Luke  fol¬ 
lowed  old  Mat,  who  led  the  way  toward  the  opening  of  the 
mine,  which  “sloped”  by  a  gradual  incline  down  into  the 
mountain-side. 

This  was  a  mine  wdiieh  had  not  been  worked  in  some 
time,  but  the  old  miner  had  toiled  in  its  depths  when  it 
was  in  operation. 

It  was  the  only  place  of  refuge  at  hand,  and  within  it  the 
aged  miner  hoped  to  find  a  safe  hiding-place  for  Jennie 
and  the  young  engineer. 

John  Cliff,  as  Jack  Hood  and  his  band  advanced,  stag¬ 
gered  up  against  the  driver-boss  with  a  drunken  hiccough, 
and  said: 

“See  ’ere,  Jack  Wots’iss,  ain’t  I  the  gal’s  father,  an’ 
didn’t  I  say  she  should  marry  yer?  Ain’t  I  a  man  o’  my 
word,  eh?  Wot  yer  bother  the  gal  in  a  hurry  for?  ’At’s 
wot  I  want  ’er  know.” 

“That’s  all  right,  ole  man;  I  don’t  mean  the  gal  no 
harm.  I  mean  ter  make  her  my  wife,  but  I’ve  got  tired  er 
waitin’  her  notion,  so  I’ve  sot  ter-night  fer  the  weddin’, 
that’s  all,  ole  man.  Here,  take  a  drink  and/toddle  on  down 
to  Big  Mike’s  and  tell  him  to  give  ye  all  the  bug  juice  you 
want,  and  charge  it  to  me,”  said  Jack. 

John  Cliff  was  playing  a  part,  and  seizing  the  flask  of 
whisky  which  Jack  Hood  offered  him,  he  seemed  to  take  a 
long  drink. 

“All  right — hie.  It’s  all  right,  I  guess,”  said  Cliff,  and 
he  returned  the. bottle,  and  Hood  and  his  party  hurried  on 
after  old  Mat  and  his  companions. 

“I  delayed  them  long  enough  to  give  Jennie  and  the 
others  a  start,”  muttered  Cliff,  as  he  turned  away. 

Meanwhile,  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  old  Mat 
and  his  companions  had  reached  the  opening  of  the  slope, 
and  pausing  for  a  moment  to  ignite  a  mine-lamp,  they  hur- 
ried  down  into  the  mine. 

Down  the  track  they  rushed,  led  by  old  Mat,  and  they 
bad  not  proceeded  far  whePthey  heard  the  sound  of  men’s 


voices,  sounding  strangely  hollow  by  reason  of  the  confined 
space. 

“Our  pursuers  are  in  the  mine!”  cried  Luke. 

On,  on,  at  increased  speed  the  escaping  ones  fled,  and 
soon  the  “level”  of  the  mine  was  reached. 

Old  Mat  turned  aside  into  a  gangway,  and  hurried  into 
a  labyrinth  of  vaulted  chambers,  from  which  the  coal  had 
been  excavated  in  former  days. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  standstill  before  a  wall  of  solid 
rock. 

“By  the  Lord  Harry,  I’ve  made  a  mistake,  and  taken  the 
wrong  tunnel !”  he  exclaimed. 

“We  must  turn  back,”  he  added,  a  moment  later. 

They  did  so,  but  suddenly  they  heard  the  sound  of  their 
pursuers’  voices  quite  near  at  hand,  and  at  almost  the  same 
moment  there  came  a  blinding  flash  at  some  distance  in 
advance  of  them,  and  a  report  as  of  thunder. 

“Down!  down!  for  your  lives!  The  fire-damp,  the  fire- 
damp  !”  shrieked  old  Mat,  falling  flat  upon  his  face. 

The  others  followed  his  example,  and  as  he  crawled  into 
a  side  passage  which  they  had  just  reached,  the  others  did 
the  same. 

The  “fire-damp”  is  an  inflammable  gas  that  often  accu¬ 
mulates  in  mines,  and  as  it  is  lighter  than  air  it  rises  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  passage.  Thus,  by  keeping  close  to  the 
floor  where  its  presence  is  suspected,  its  dangers  may  be 
avoided. 

“The  lamps  of  Jack  Hood’s  party  have  fired  the  ‘damp,’ 
and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  there  would  be  a  big  fire,”  said 
old  Mat. 

They  now  heard  the  sound  of  retreating  footsteps,  min¬ 
gled  with  shrieks,  groans  and  imprecations,  from  Hood’s 
party. 

“I’ll  wager  more  than  one  of  them  was  killed  by  that  ex¬ 
plosion,”  said  Luke. 

But  now  the  air  about  them  began  to  grow  hot,  and  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  main  gangway  from  whence  they  had  fled,  they 
saw  to  their  horror  that  the  mine  was  on  fire. 

Nothing  can  compare  with  the  horrors  of  imprisonment 
in  a  burning  mine. 

The  air  was  laden  with  noxious  gases,  and  the  red  and 
blue  flames,  caused  by  the  devastation  of  the  conflagration 
as  it  licked  up  the  sulphur  and  the  coal,  formed  a  scene 
only  equaled  by  a  representation  of  the  imaginary  region 
of  hades. 

The  flames  roared  like  a  tornado  in  a  forest,  and  the  air 
became  hotter  and  hotter. 

The  mine  where  the  fire  raged  became  a  mass  of  red-hot 
coals,  and  great  blocks  of  burning  coal,  heated  white-hot, 
came  falling  downward,  sending  a  shower  of  a  million 
sparks  along  upon  the  breath  of  the  conflagration  to  fire 

the  mine  beyond. 
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t’nfoi  tunately  for  our  friends  the  fire  had  occurred  in 
the  main  gangway  by  which  they  had  reached  the  mine. 

The  ignition  of  the  fire-damp  had  come  about  just  as  old 
Mat  supposed — from  the  lamps  on  the  heads  of  Hood’s 
men.  Bill  Hood  himself  escaped  injury,  while  three  of  his 
band  who  chanced  to  be  in  advance  were  killed. 

They  beat  a  hasty  retreat — that  is  to  say,  the  survivors 
of  Hood's  party  did,  and  when  they  saw  the  fire,  which  the 
e  xplosion  had  started,  spread  until  it  seemed  that  the  entire 
mine  was  in  flames,  they  supposed  that  those  whom  they 
had  pursued  would  meet  a  terrible  death  in  the  flames. 

Hood  was  enraged  only  at  the  loss  of  his  bride  that  was 
lo  be,  and  he  hastened  from  the  mine,  cursing  most  pro¬ 
fanely. 

He  took  his  way  to  the  saloon  of  Big  Tom  McCann,  and 
there  he  found  John  Cliff,  seemingly  about  half  drunk,  and 
a  number  of  the  more  desperate  of  the  miners  who  formed 
the  gang  whom  we  saw  in  consultation  in  the  back  room  of 
McCann’s  saloon  the  night  when  Jennie  Cliff  and  her 
father  overheard  the  conversation  between  them. 

When  Hood  arrived  the  party  adjourned  to  the  rear 
room,  and  Big  Tom  put  up  the  shutters  and  closed  the  sa¬ 
loon,  for  he  surmised  that  there  was  business  of  a  private 
nature  on  hand  for  the  consideration  of  the  gang  who  made 
his  saloon  their  resort. 

There  was  business  on  hand,  and  a  horrible  business  it 
was;  for  the  gang  deliberately  plotted  the  destruction  of 
Morton’s  residence,  and  his  own  murder. 

These  men  were  not  the  honest  miners,  but  a  gang  of 
crooks. 

They  carried  out  their  plan  to  induce  John  Cliff  to  be¬ 
come  their  tool  in  the  work,  for  they  had  no  suspicion  that 
he  was  now  only  playing  a  part,  and  that  lie  was  a.  sober 
man  who  had  not  drank  one  drop  of  liquor  since  the  night 
he  overheard  them  plotting  to  make  him  their  cat’s-paw. 

With  a  can  of  oil,  some  powder,  and  a  revolver  and  knife, 
with  which  the  gang  had  provided  him,  John  Cliff  signified 
his  desire  to  burn  up  Morton's  house,  and  assassinate  the 
owner  of  it  if  the  opportunity  offered. 

“Now  remember,  old  man,  you  are  to  set  fire  to  the  rear 
of  the  dwelling,  which  is  a  coal  and  wood-house,  and,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  fuel  in  it,  it  will  burn  up  quickly,  and  the 
chances  are  the  entire  house  will  be  a-burnin’  like  mad 
afore  the  cuss  inside  and  his  family  knows  it.  Watch  yer 
chance,  and  when  old  Ed  Morton  shows  hisself,  put  a  bul¬ 
let  through  him  and  git.  You  want  to  keep  your  eyes 
skinned,  though,  old  man,  for  it  may  be  that  the  soldiers  on 
guard  about  the  house  will  drop  on  to  you  if  you  don't  look 
mighty  sharp,”  said  Hood,  as  Cliff  left  the  house. 

It  was  John  Cliff's  intention  to  betray  the  plot  of  the 
gang,  and  lie  took  his  way  towards  the  house  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  for  that  purpose 
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He  approached  the  rear  and  advanced  to  rap  upon  the 
door,  but  at  that  very  moment  lie  heard  a  stnrnge  -ound 
behind  him,  and  turning  he  saw  that  the  mine-owner's 
barn,  which  contained  some  fine  horses,  was  in  flames,  and 
he  saw  Old  Grizzly,  the  mad  miner,  creeping  away  through 
the  bushes. 

As  he  looked  a  heavy  hand  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  and, 
turning,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  half  dozen 
soldiers,  who  had  stolen  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
and  surprised  him. 

“We’ve  caught  the  fellow  that  fired  the  barn/"  cried  the 
soldiers. 

John  Cliff  protested  his  innocence,  but  when  his  captors 
searched  him  and  found  the  oil  and  powder  upon-his  per¬ 
son,  they  were  fully  convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  when  Mr. 
Morton  was  called  up,  he  would  not  listen  to  Cliff's  expla¬ 
nation,  but  directed  that  he  be  guarded  until  morning  and 
then  removed  to  the  county  jail. 

This  was  done,  and  the  innocent  man  was  next  day  con¬ 
signed  to  prison,  while  the  wretches  who  had  planned  the 
deed,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  mad  miner  had  fore¬ 
stalled  them,  were  not  even  suspected  in  the  matter. 

But  we  left  fke  old  miner,  Mat  Mooney,  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  Luke,  the  boy-driver,  and  Jennie,  Cliff  and  Dick 
Hosmer  in  the  burning  mine,  from  whence  it  seemed  their 
escape  was  cut  off  by  the  flames. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  scene  of  the  underground 
conflagration,  and  follow  the  further  adventures  of  the 
b;oy  driver  and  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  AWFUL  ACCUSATION. 

“How  can  we  escape?”  said  Jennie  Cliff.  “Is  there  no 
way  out  of  t^e  mine  save  by  the  route  we've  traversed  to 
reach  this  point?” 

“The  air-shaft  may  afford  us  a  way  of  exit,  if  it  has  not 
been  destroyed,”  said  Luke,  who  remembered  the  existence 
of  the  air-shaft  in  question. 

This  shaft  communicated  with  the  depths  of  the  mine, 
and  was  located  at  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine: 
for,  according  to  a  law  of  the  State,  called  the  “Ventilation 
Act,"  every  mine  was  of  necessity  provided  with  this  special 
/shaft. 

“The  bov  is  right.  The  air-shaft  may  give  ns  a  chance 
yet.  Come,  let  us  make  our  way  toward  it.  for  if  wo  remain 
here  long  the  gases  and  heat  will  suffocate  ns.  and  1.  for 
one.  don't  care  to  stop  breathin'  just  yit."  said  old  Mat 
Mooney. 
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“Right  you  are,  old  man,  and  1  think  I  am  the  youngster 
to  pilot  you  right  to  the  old  air-shaft,”  said  Luke. 

He  had,  with  other  boys,  explored  the  old  mine  on  other 
occasions,  and  he  thought  he  could  readily  find  the  air- 

shaft. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  kin  or  not,  Luke,  but  go 
*  ahead,  and  if  you  get  off  the  track  I’ll  set  you  right,”  said 
old  Mat. 

Under  Luke’s  guidance  they  reached  the  air-shaft,  which 
was  a  chimney-like  passage,  extending  perpendicularly  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  above,  and  it  was  provided  with 
continuous  ladders  reaching  to  the  top. 

Dick  Hosmer  and  Jennie  ascended  first,  and  then  old 
Mat  and  Luke  followed. 

They  all  reached  the  surface  in  safety. 

“I  take  it  Jack  Hood  and  his  gang  will  conclude  we  were 
burned  up  in  the  mine,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Jennie  will 
not  be  safe  in  her  home  while  Hood  is  at  large.  Have  you 
not  some  friends  to  whom  you  can  go  for  a  visit  during  the 
continuance  of  the  strike  ?”  asked  the  young  engineer,  who 
was  solicitous  for  Jennie’s  welfare. 

J ennie  stated  that  she  had  no  friends  to  whom  she  could 

go- 

“Well,  I  have,”  said  Dick.  “My  aunt  resides  in  Fair- 
view,  across  the  mountain,  and  if  you  will  accept  her  hos¬ 
pitality  for  the  present,  I  am  sure  that  for  my  sake  she  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  welcome  you  to  her  house.” 

Jennie  hesitated,  but  finally  Dick  prevailed  upon  his  af¬ 
fianced  to  accompany  him  to  his  aunt’s  home,  and  Luke 
promised  to  tell  Jennie’s  father  where  she  was. 

Then  the  party  separated,  and  while  Luke  and  the  old 
miner  returned  to  the  house,  Jennie  and  her  lover  set  out 
to  cross  the  mountains,  over  which  a  well-beaten  road 
passed. 

That  same  evening  Burt  Ames  was  seated  in  the  office, 
which  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  when  Edward  Morton,  the 
mine-owner  entered. 

At  the  time  of  Morton’s  entrance  the  young  clerk  was 
seated  at  his  desk,  with  his  head  buried  as  though  he  was 
in  deep  thought. 

He  started  up  at  Morton’s  entrance  and  seized  his  pen. 

“Droning  away  your  time,  eh?  I  don’t  hire  clerks  to 
drone;  I  hire  ’em  to  work,  and  they  have  got  to  work  if 
they  stay  with  me,  and  it’s  an  advantage  for  any  man  to 
'stay  in  my  employ,  ’specially  a  young  man.  I’m  a  moral 
man.  I  inculcate  morals  in  my  employees;  I  work  for  their 
future  good,”  said  Morton. 

“Yeg,  but  you  forget  the  present  good,”  said  Ames,  sar¬ 
castically.  V 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir — what  do  you  mean?  Do  you 
know,  *ir,  \  have  kicked  men  out  of  my  office  for  less  than 
St  ?”  -aid  Morton,  assuming  a  belligerent  attitude. 


“You  will  not  kick  me  out  of  your  office,”  said  Ames, 
quietly,  but  a  fierce  light  flamed  in  his  black  eyes. 

“Why — why  not?”  roared  Morton. 

“Because  if  you  lay  hands  on  me  I'll  kill  you,  you  ac¬ 
cursed  hypocrite — you  infernal  scoundrel!  You  are  a  thief 
and  a  murderer,  and  I  accuse  you  of  both  crimes  to  your 
teeth!  Now,  sir,  lay  hands  on  me,  you  cur,  if  you  dare!” 
cried  Burton  Ames,  springing  from  his  chair  and  confront¬ 
ing  Morton,  with  a  face  white  as  death,  but  convulsed  with 
passion. 

Morton  retreated. 

This  man  was  a  new  revelation  to  the  potentate  of  the 
coal-fields,  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  humble 
clerk  had  dared  to  utter  the  terrible  denunciation  which 
the  infuriated  young  man  had  hurled  at  him. 

But  as  Burton  Ames  pronounced  the 'words  “thief”  and 
“murderer,”  Edward  Morton’s  thin  face  paled,  and  his 
long,  under  jaw  dropped,  while  into  his  cold,  steel-blue 

eyes  there  came  an  expression  of  unutterable  terror. 

. 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  who  are  you?”  he  gasped,  as  he 
stared  at  his  clerk,  whose  form  seemed  to  swell  with 
righteous  indignation  as  he  stood  before  the  coal  operator 
like  a  Nemesis  of  vengeance. 

“Who  am  I?  Do  you  ask  that?  I  am  Francis  Lacy, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Lacy,  of  New  Orleans,  and  I  am  my 
father’s  avenger!”  cried  the  young  clerk,  and  he  strode 
from  the  office,  while  Edward  Morton,  with  a  face  ghastly 
as  death  itself,  sank  into  a  chair  trembling  in  every  limb. 
Can  it  be  that  after  twenty  years  my  crime  is  to  find  me 
out,  and  my  secret  is  to  be  discovered  ?” 

At  this  moment  his  eyes  wandered  to  a  desk  in  which 
there  was  a  secret  drawer,  wherein  he  kept  certain  papers. 

“The  documents  !  The  deeds !  This  man  may  have  found 
out  the  secret  of  the  desk,  for  I  see  now  that  he  must  have 
had  some  deep  purpose  in  entering  my  service,”  cried  Mor¬ 
ton,  starting  to  his  feet  and  rushing  to  the  desk. 

He  pressed  a  secret  spring,  and  the  drawer  flew  open.. 

It  was  empty. 

Morton  uttered  a  yell  6f  terror  and  despair  and  sank 
back  upon  the  floor. 

“Gone!  Gone!  The  papers  are  gone,  and  he  has  taken 
them.  If  they  are  examined  by  an  expert,  the  truth  will 
be  discovered,”  wailed  Morton. 

At  that  moment  the  office  door  opened,  and  little  Pearl 
entered  the  office. 

“Why,  papa,  what  is  the  matter?”  cried  the  little  girl, 

“Nothing,  child,  nothing.  Is  John  at  the  door  with  the 
carriage?” 

“Yes,  papa.” 

“Then  toll  him  Vo  drive  home  with  you  in  the  carriage.” 

“Yes,  papa,  but  are  you  not  coming?” 
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“Not  fur  an  hour  or  so.  Unexpected  business  will  de¬ 
tain  me.”  # 

Little  Pearl  left  the  office  at  once. 

For  some  moments  the  mine-owner  remained  in  The  of¬ 
fice,  and  during  that  time  his  mind  was  busy.  Dark 
thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  and  when  at  last  lie  arose  and 
turned  from  the  office  he  had  come  to  a  terrible  resolu¬ 
tion. 

“  He  must  die !  While  Francis  Lacy  lives  there  is  no 
safety  for  me,”  he  muttered. 

Morton  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  Luke,  the  driver- 
bov. 

V 

“Ah,  boy,  you  are  not  at  work  now,  but  Pll  give  you 
half  a  dollar  to  go  down  to  Dike  Lamb’s  house,  and  ask 
him  to  come  to  my  office,”  said  Mr.  Morton. 

“All  right,  boss,  I’m  your  huckleberry.” 

Morton  gave  him  half  a  dollar. 

Luke  hurried  away. 

“Now  I  smell  more  than  one  mouse.  Dike  Lamb  is  the 
man  who  was  mentioned  by  Dan  Meagher  in  his  confession. 
I’ll  carry  the  message  to  Lamb,  and  I'll  just  make  it  my 
business  to  find  out  what  business  Morton  has  with  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow  like  Dike  Lamb,”  thought  the  boy. 

He  hurried  to  Lamb’s  cabin,  and  delivered  the  message. 

“Old  Lamb,”  as  he  was  called,  lived  alone  with  one  son 
— a  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  called  Nat,  and  this 
boy  was  Luke’s  sworn  enemy. 

The  boy,  young  as  he  was,  had  become  a  drunkard,  and 
when  he  could  steal  whisky  from  his  father  he  was  always 
drunk. 

The  boys  exchanged  remarks  that  were  not  of  a  compli¬ 
mentary  character,  and  they  would  have  come  to  blows  if 
the  old  “Lamb”  had  not  interfered. 

When  Lamb  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  coal  operator, 
Luke,  the  driver-boy,  followed  him,  and  although  he  did 
not  know  it,  he  was  in  turn  followed  by  Nat. 

The  old  man  went  straight  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Morton. 

Luke  listened  at  the  window,  and  he  heard  all  that 
passed  between  Morton  and  Dike  Lamb. 

It  was  a  terrible  revelation  that  the  driver-bov  heard, 
and  when  he  became  aware  that  Lamb  was  about  to  come 
out  of  the  office,  he  hastened  away  to  the  cabin  of  old  Mat 
Mooney. 

When  Lamb  was  returning  to  his  cabin  his  hopeful  son 
Nat  accosted  him,  and  informed  him  that  the  driver-boy 
had  been  spying  upon  him. 

The  old  man  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  and  vowed  to 
have  the  driver-boy’s  life  if  he  ever  crossed  his  path. 

When  he  reached  his  cabin  Lamb  secured  a  knife  and  a 
revolver,  and  leaving  the  house,  he  said  to  Nat  that  he 
was  going  to  net  as  night-watchman  for  Mr.  Morton  at 
his  lumber-vnrd. 


Meanwhile,  when  he  left  Mr.  Morton  s  cilice,  Irancis 
Lacy,  whom  we  have  heretofore  known  as  Burton  Ames, 
proceeded  directly  to  his  boarding-house,  but  it  was  l°ng 
before  he  fell  asleep. 

Toward  morning  as  he* was  sleeping  soundly,  the  window 
of  his  room,  which  opened  over  a  porch,  was  cautiou-ly 
opened,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Dike  Lamb  ap¬ 
peared. 

In  his  hand  he  had  a  knife. 

Just  as  his  head  and  shoulders  were  under  the  sash,  a 
pair  of  small,  dirty  hands  grasped  it  behind  him,  and  it 
came  down  upon  his  neck. 

At  the  same  moment  the  face  of  Luke  appeared  above 
that  of  the  man  who  was  thus  caught  in  a  trap. 

The  noise  had  awakened  Lacy,  and  he  leaped  from  the 
bed,  with  a  pistol  which  he  caught  up  from  under  his  pil¬ 
low  in  his  hand. 
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LUKE  TRAPS  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 

“Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  here?”  cried  Lacy, 
covering  Dike  Lamb  with  his  pistol. 

“He’s  a  feller  wThat  Morton  hired  to  do  you  up — spiff! 
Understand?”  called  out  Luke. 

“It’s  a  confounded  lie!  Cuss  ye,  let  up  er  ye  will  break 
my  neck !”  whined  Lamb,  trying  to  get  his  head  out  of  the 
window. 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  cheat  the  hangman,”  said  Luke, 
and  he  permitted  the  man  to  breathe. 

“Let  him  go,  Luke.  Now,  sir,  when  the  boy  raises  the 
sash,  you  step  into  this  room,  for  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you,”  said  Lacy. 

In  a  moment  Lamb  crawled  into  the  room. 

He  Was  really  lamb-like  now. 

“Take  a  seat,”  ordered  Lacy,  and  Lamb  obeyed. 

Then  Luke  came  into  the  room  and  ’told  him  lie  had 
overheard  Mr.  Morton  bargaining  with  Lamb,  and  that  the 
latter  had  agreed,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  kill  Lacy 
that  night. 

But  Lacy  remembered  that  this  was  the  man  whom  Dan 
Meagher  mentioned  in  his  confession,  and  he  determined 
upon  securing  his  testimony  in  corroboration  of  Meagher's 
confession. 

“Tell  me  all  you  know  regarding  the  murder  of  a  man 
on  (he  highway  near  here  twenty  years  ago?”  said  Ley, 
v,  and  at  tlie  same  time  ho  transfixed  the  rascal 
witli  his  piercing  glance — a  glance  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
(he  very  soul  of  the  cringing  wretch  Upon  which  it  "as 
fixed  and  read  his  most  seeret  thought. 
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Lamb  whitened,  and  his  jaw  fell,  while  a  sudden  fright¬ 
ened  look  came  into  his  eyes  as  they  roamed  about  the  room 
like  those  of  a  caged  animal,  vainly  seeking  some  way  of 

escape. 

In  the  man’s  manner  there  was  the  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  guilt. 

Luke  and  Lacy  exchanged  significant  glances. 

“Speak,”  said  the  latter,  sternly.  “You  are  in  my 
power,  and  I  shall  see  that  you  are  punished  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  law  for  your  attempt  at  house-breaking  and 
murder,  if  you  do  not  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  reveal 
all  you  know  of  that  dark  night’s  work  on  the  highway 
twenty  years  ago.  I  may  say,  for  your  assurance,  that  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  Dan  Meagher  made  a  complete  confession,  and 
we  know  the  part  you  played  in  the  crime  he  revealed. 
However,  if  you  will  give  your  evidence  now,  I  promise 
you  shall  never  be  punished  for  what  you  did  that  night, 
for  you  were  not  the  most  guilty  party.  Further,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  giving  your  evidence  in  full  now,  I  will 
agree  to  allow  you  to  depart  when  it  is  concluded,  and  if 
you  swear  never  again  to  molest  me,  I  will  keep  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  night  a  secret.  Should  you  refuse,  you  know 
the  consequences.  Come,  what  do  you  say?” 

For  a  moment  or  so  Lamb  hesitated,  but  finally  he  said: 

“If  Dan  Meagher  peached,  I  might  as  well  blow  my  gaff, 
too,  perticuler  as  I  am  in  a  tight  place,  thanks  to  that 
cussed  driver-boy.” 

Luke  smiled  serenely. 

“Well,  here  goes.  I  am  a-goin’  to  spit  out  a  secret  I’ve 
held  fer  twenty  years.  It  were  a  dark  night,  and  I  were 
cornin’  along  the  road  beyond  the  town — though  bless  yer, 
there  wan’t  no  town  barring  a  dozen  miners’  shanties  here 
then— -when  I  heard  a  rifle-shot,  and  hurrying  forward,  I 
came  upon  Dan  Meagher.  He  were  standin’  by  the  road¬ 
side,  a-bending  over  the  body  of  a  man,  and  his  smoking 
rifle  was  in  his  hands. 

“As  I  came  up  he  turned  quick,  and  dropped  the  sight 
of  his  gun  on  me.  His  face  looked  awful,  and  I  thought 
he  meant  to  shoot  me  down  in  my  tracks,  and  I  reckon  yit, 
that  was  his  first  thought.  But  suddenly  like,  he  dropped 
his  gun.  ‘Dike,’  says  he,  ‘do  you  want  to  make  a  hundred 
dollars  ?’  ‘I  do,’  said  I.  ‘Then  help  me  conceal  this  body, 
and  swear  never  to  tell  about  this,’  said  Dan.  I  did  both. 
We  placed  the  body  in  a  cave  among  the  rocks  in  the  side 
of  the  gully,  and  rolled  heavy  stones  over  the  mouth  of  the 
opening  until  it  was  well  hidden.  Then,  upon  my  knees, 
I  swore  never  to  reveal  the  work  of  that  night  to  a  human 
being.  ‘If  you  do,’  said  Meagher,  ‘you  are  a  dead  man!’ 
Jr, er;  he  took  out  a  roll  of  money,  and  gave  me  one  hundred 
dollar-.,  and  we  parted,  and  I  never  told  a  word  about  the 

>rder  until  now.” 

Dike  Lamb  paused. 


Lacy  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  his  emotions. 

At  length  he  said : 

“Give  me  a  description  of  the  murdered  man.” 

“It  were  a  moonlight  night,  and  I  saw  his  face  plainly,” 
began  Lamb,  and  then  he  went  on  and  gave  quite  a  minute 
description  of  the  man  whose  body  he  had  helped  to  con¬ 
ceal  in  the  cave. 

When  he  had  concluded  Lacy  produced  a  photograph, 
and  placed  it  before  Lamb. 

“That  is  the  picture  of  the  man  Dan  Meagher  shot.  I’ll 
swear  to  it,”  said  Lamb,  after  examining  the  photo  at¬ 
tentively  for  a  moment. 

“Very  well,  I  shall  now  reduce  your  story  to  writing,” 
said  Lacy,  and  while  Luke  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  Mr. 
Lamb,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  treachery  upon  his  part, 
Lacy  wrote  out  what  Lamb  had  told  him,  and  then  the 
wretch  signed  it,  while  Luke  affixed  his  signature  also  as  a 
witness. 

“Now  you  can  go.  But  if  you  value  your  own  safety, 
let  me  caution  you  to  say  nothing  of  this  matter  to  Mr. 
Morton,”  said  Lacy. 

“I’ll  be  as  dumb  as  an  oyster,  sir,”  said  Lamb,  and  then 
he  slunk  from  the  room. 

Thanking  Luke  for  his  timely  appearance  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  he  had  rendered  him,  Lacy  bade  him  good¬ 
night,  and  the  boy  started  for  home,  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  accomplished. 

When  he  was  alone  Francis  Lacy  closed  the  window,  and 
having  secured  it  and  drawn  the  curtains  so  as  to  screen 
the  room  from  observation  if  it  wa^  the  subject  of  espion¬ 
age,  he  opened  his  trunk  and  drew  forth  several  legal- 
looking  documents  which  he  proceeded  to  examine. 

“There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  are  clever 
forgeries,  and  thus  the  motive  for  the  murder  becomes 
clear,”  muttered  Lacy. 

He  replaced  the  papers,  and  upon  a  Western  Union 
blank,  a  pad  of  which  lay  upon  the  table,  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram: 

“John  Rodgers,  Esq., 

No^  104  B - St.,  New  York: 

Come  ©n  at  once.  Have  found  the  clew. 

(Signed)  Laoy.” 

“There,  I’ll  send  that  in  the  morning,”  thought  Lacy, 
and  being  too  restless  to  sleep,  he  paced  the  room  until  day¬ 
break. 

****** 

At  a  later  hour  than  that  which  witnessed  the  departure 
of  Luke  from  the  room  of  Francis  Lacy,  a  powerfully-built 
man,  with  Jong,  gray  hair,  and  a  tangle  beard  of  the  same 
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v-olor,  which  cohered  his  face  to  the  very  eyes,  was  skulking 
about  the  residence  of  Mr.  Morton. 

In  him  the  reader  has  recognized  the  mad  miner,  “Old 
( Drizzly.” 

The  manner  of  the  maniac  is  stealthy,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  some  secret 
purpose. 

There  is  a  guard  of  soldiers  about  the  premises,  whose 
number  has  been  strengthened  since  the  night  of  John 
Cliff’s  capture,  and  the  burning  of  the  mine-owner’s  barn. 

Despite  the  vigilance  of  these  guards,  the  cunning  ma¬ 
niac  miner  has  succeeded  in  passing  them  all,  and  he  has 
reached  the  house  unseen. 

Crouching  low7,  he  crawls  along  close  to  the  house  until 
he  reaches  an  outside  cellar-door. 

Here  Old  Grizzly  pauses,  and  for  a  moment  or  so  he 
listens  intently,  but  as  he  hears  no  sound  to  occasion  him 
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any  alarm,  he  produces  a  key  which  must  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  view7  to  the  purpose  which  it  is  now  to  serve, 
and  opens  the  cellar-door. 

A  moment  and  the  maniac  has  disappeared,  and  the  door 
is  silently  closed  behind  him. 

What  is  his  purpose?” 

Why  has  he  thus  clandestinely  entered  the  mine-owner’s 
home  ? 

Twenty  minutes  pass  and  yet  there  is  no  sound  from 
within  the  house — nothing  to  say  that  Old  Grizzly’s  pres¬ 
ence  has  been  discovered  there. 

Suddenly,  but  in  perfect  silence,  the  door  of  the  cellar 
opens,  and  Old  Grizzly  emerges  with  a  large  bundle  in  his 
arms,  and  closing  and  locking  the  cellar  door  he  creeps 
away,  passes  the  soldiers  on  guard  about  the  grounds,  and 
hurries  down  the  road  beyond  the  mine-owner’s  mansion. 

It  would  seem  that  Old  Grizzly’s  mission  that  night  was 
only  one  of  plunder. 

When  Dick  Hosmer  and  Jennie  Cliff  set  out  to  cross  the 
mountain,  after  their  escape  from  the  burning  mine,  al¬ 
though  neither  themselves  nor  Luke  and  the  old  miner  sus- 
■  cted  such  a  thing,  they  were  stealthily  followed  by  a  pair 
t-f  murderous  rascals,  who  belonged  to  the  clique  who  as- 
-  mHcd  at  Big  Tom  McCann’s  saloon  nightly,  and  of  whom 
Ja  k  Hood  was  the  acknowledged  chief. 

Tli  se  men  had  chanced  to  be  lurking  about  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  air-shaft,  when*  our  friends 
emerged  therefrom. 

Instantly  they  had  conceived  the  idea  of  assaulting  and 
murdering  the  young  engineer,  and  capturing  the  girl 
whom  Jack  Hood  desired  to  possess. 

Both  of  these  men  had  private  grudges  against  the  en¬ 
gineer.  who  had  been  forced  to  chastise  both  of  them  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  the  dischage  of  his 
duty.  * 


An  additional  motive  for  assailing  the  young  man  was 
furnished  in  the  supposition  which  the  two  rascals  enter¬ 
tained,  that  he  carried  upon  his  person  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  besides  his  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Then,  too,  they  meant  to  make  J ack  Hood  pay  them  well 
for  securing  “his  gal”  for  them. 

Any  one  who  has  resided  in  the  coal  regions  at  the  time 
of  a  great  strike  will  know  that  no  incident  in  this  story 
has  been  overdrawn,  for  the  men  who  composed  the  dreaded 
order  of  the  Molly  Maguires  lived  there  at  the  time  of  our 
story,  and,  although  Pinkerton  detectives  had  broken  up 
the  order  before  the  date  of  our  narrative,  the  same  red- 
handed  wretches  yet  cursed  the  country  with  their  presence, 
and  Jack  Hood’s  band  was,  in  truth,  a  remnant  of  the  old 
organization  of  blood  and  crime. 

Hand  in  hand  Dick  Hosmer  and  his  affianced  hastened 
along  the  moonlit  highway  leading  across  the  mountains. 

They  saw  not  the  two  forms  skulking  in  the  shadows 
behind  them. 

/♦ 

Absorbed  in  conversation  such  as  lovers  deligh^  in,  the 
young  engineer  and  Jennie  thought  not  that  an  unseen 
danger  lurked  upon  their  trail — a  danger  which  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  creeping  nearer  and  nearer,  but  silently  and 
stealthily  as  the  thug  of  India  approaches  his  unsuspecting 
victim,  over  whose  head  he  is  about  to  throw  the  fatal  cord 
of  the  strangler. 

The  two  men  who  were  trailing  the  young  couple  along 
the  mountain  highway  did  not  wish  to  attack  the  young 
engineer  until  he  was  so  far  removed  from  the  old  mine 
and  Luke  that  any  cry  for  assistance  which  he  might  utter 
would  not  be  heard  by  them. 

As  Dick  and  Jennie  were  passing  through  a  dark, 
shadowy  defile,  where  the  overhanging  trees  interposed 
their  dense  foliage  and  shut  out  the  light  of  the  night 
luminary,  the  twp  trailers  leaped  upon  the  young  man. 

Taken  by  surprise  as  he  was,  he  was  knocked  senseless 
by  a  terrible  blow  from  the  butt  of  a  revolver  before  he 
could  offer  the  slightest  resistance. 
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morton's  daughter  missing. 

The  next  morning  there  was  considerable  excitement  in 
the  town,  for  it  was  noised  about  that  during  the  preceding 
night  little  Pearl,  Mr.  Morton's  only  child,  had  been  stolen 
from  her  home. 

Before  noon  the  village  was  covered  with  posters  offering 
a  reward  oi  one  thousand  dollars  for  Pearl's  restoration. 

These  notices  were  signed  by  Mr.  Edward  Morton. 
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His  one  redeeming  trait  was  his  love  for  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter.  whose  mother  had  died  at  her  birth. 

The  abduction,  or  strange  disappearance  of  little  Pearl, 
was  shrouded  in  mystery. 

It  appeared  that  the  child  had  retired  as  usual,  but  in 
the  morning  when  the  lady  who  presided  as  housekeeper 
over  the  domestic  affairs  of  Mr.  Morton's  home  went  to 
awaken  Pearl,  who  failed  to  appear  at  the  usual  time,  she 
found  her  room  empty,  and  the  little  girl  was  gone,  and 
vet  every  door  and  window  was  secured  just  as  they  had 
retired  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  mysterious  affair,  and  Luke  was  almost  as  much 
grieved  as  the  little  girl’s  father  himself;  for  the  driver- 
boy  worshiped  the  golden-haired  fairjr,  whose  life  he  had 
saved,  as  though  she  were  a  creature  from  another  world. 

“I'll  find  her  if  she  is  in  this  neighborhood,”  said  the 
boy  to  his  mother  that  day,  and  with  that  reSolve  he  started 
out  to  consult  with  old  Mat  Mooney  about  the  matter. 

A  reinforcement  of  soldiers  arrived  in  town  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  their  overwhelming  numbers  served  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  miners,  something  like  order  reigned  once  more 
among  the  mines. 

On  the  street  the  driver-boy  met  Lacy,  who  was  just  re¬ 
turning  from  the  telegraph  office.  ■ 

He  had  sent  the  dispatch  which  he  had  written  during 
the  night. 

The  driver-boy  and  Mr.  Morton's  former  clerk  conversed 
for  some  moments,  and  when  they  parted,  Lacy  said : 

“I  hope  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax  soon,  and  if  I  am 
successful  in  the  work  of  vengeance  and  restitution,  I’ll 
not  forget  you,  Luke.” 

After  that  the  boy  consulted  with  old  Mat,  but  the  aged 
miner  could  offer  no  solution  to  the  mystery  of  Pearl  Mor¬ 
ton’s  strange  disappearance,  and  the  boy  repaired  to  the 
boarding-place  of  Dick  Hosmer,  for  he  thought  he  must 
have  returned  to  the  village  by  this  time,  and  Luke  wanted 
his  advice. 

Dick  had  not  returned,  and  as  the  day  wore  away  and 
the  young  engineer  failed  to  appear,  the  boy  became 
alarmed,  and  he  communicated  his  fears  to  old  Mat. 

The  aged  miner  shared  Luke’s  anxiety,  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  cross  the  mountain  that  night  and  visit  Dick’s 
relative,  and  ascertain  if  he  had  reached  his  destination  in 
safety. 

With  the  sunset  the  driver-boy  and  the  old  miner  set 
out,  and  they  reached  the  residence  of  Dick  Hosmer’s  aunt 
in  a  few  hours,  for  Dick  had  often  spoken  of  her  to  the 
dri  .f  r-bov,  and  he  knew  just  where  she  lived. 

An  appalling  surprise  awaited  Luke  and  his  friend,  for 
Dir  k  Ho-mor’g  aunt  stated  that  she  had  seen  nothing  of 
Richard  Hosmer  or  Jennie. 
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“Here's  a  poser.  This  is  another  strange  disappear¬ 
ance,”  said  the  driver-boy,  ruefully. 

“Yes,  and  it's  my  opinion  Dick  and  Jennie  have  fallen 
into  the  power  of  their  enemies,”  said  old  Mat. 

The  driver-boy  coincided  with  the  old  man  in  his  view 
of  the  case. 

They  retraced  their  steps  librneward,  but  now  they  were 

on  the  alert  to  discover  some  clew  to  their  friends’  where- 

* 

abouts. 

In  this  they  failed.  Along  the  highway  they  searched 
in  vain  for  anything  that  would  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  fate  of  the  young  engineer  and  his  affianced  bride. 

The  boy  and  the  old  miner  reached  home  just  as  day  was 
dawning,  and  three  hours  later,  as  Luke  was  on  his  way 
to  the  post-office,  he  met  a  messenger-boy  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  office,,  with  a  message  for  Mr.  Francis  Lacy. 

“I  can’t  find  no  such  man,”  said  the  boy. 

“I  can.  I  know  him,”  answered  Luke. 

When  he  and  the  boy  had  conversed  for  some  time,  the 
messenger  had  made  known  the  difficulty  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  in  finding  the  party  to  whom  the  dispatch  was  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Then  he  led  the  way  to  Francis  Lacy’s  boarding-house. 

The  young  man  was  still  known  to  all,  save  the  boy  and 
Mr.  Morton,  as  Burton  Ames. 

To  Luke’s  surprise  he  learned  that  Lacy  had  not  occu¬ 
pied  his  room  at  all  the  preceding  night,  and  his  landlady 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  absence,  as  he  was  a  young 
man  of  regular  habits,  and  she  said : 

“I  never  knew  him  to  be  away  all  night  before,  and  I 
am  afraid  something  has  happened  to  him.” 

Luke  shared  the  lady’s  opinion. 

The  boy  meant  to  get  the  dispatch,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Lacy’s  enemies,  and  he  prevailed  upon  the 
messenger-boy  to  intrust  it  to  him  for  delivery. 

The  driver-boy  began  to  suspect  that  Morton  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Lacy’s  disappearance,  and  when  he  told  Mat 
about  it,  as  he  soon  did,  the  old  miner  said : 

“Wall,  I  swear,  there’s  more  folks  missin’  lately  than  I 
ever  heard  tell  on  afore.  There’s  first  little  Pearl,  Mr. 
Morton’s  daughter;  then  Dick  Hosmer  and  Jennie  Cliff, 
and  now  Mr.  Lacy.  Things  are  cornin’  to  a  pretty  pass  in 
this  part  of  the  country.” 

“True,  and  as  yet  not  a  trace  of  either  of  the  missing 
ones  has  been  discovered,”  assented  the  boy. 

“No.” 

“Well,  I  mean  to  keep  an  eye  on  Jack  Hood  and  his 
chums.  I’ll  bet  my  head  that  rascal  is  at  the  bottom  of 
Hosmer  and  Jennie's  mysterious  disappearance,  and  I'm 
going  to  hunt  them  up  if  I  can,”  said  Luke. 

After  a  pause,  he  added: 

“I  don’t  know  who  to  suspect  carried  Pearl  off,  so  I 
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can't  hope  to  find  her,  it  seems,  though  I'd  give  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  do  so/’ 

“Yes,  no  doubt  o’  that.  But  now,  while  you  are  watch¬ 
ing  Hood,  I’ll  make  it  my  business  to  lay  for  a  clew  to  Mr. 
Lacy's  whereabouts.  Do  you  suppose  he  lias  been  mur¬ 
dered?”  asked  old  Mat. 

“Mr.  Morton  is  not  too  good  to  slay  the  young  feller,  as 
you  and  T  well  know,  and  I  don't  know  why  we  should  not 
suspect  the  worst  in  his  case,  for  you  know  Morton  has  a 
most  powerful  motive  for  desiring  the  death  of  the  young 
man,”  replied  the  boy. 

“I  know  it,  and  I'll  find  out  the  truth — if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  If  Lacy  has  been  slain,  you  and  I  yet  live,  and 
we  hold  the  secret  that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  the 
work  Lacy  had  undertaken,”  old  Mat  said. 

“Yes,”  answered  Luke.  “But  Heaven  grant  the  brave 
young  man  may  not  have  lost  his  life.” 

“So  say  I;  but  if  he  has,  he  shall  be  avenged,”  said  old 
Mat. 

“Amen  to  that,  old  man.  I’m  with  you  to  the  end,” 
cried  the  driver-boy. 

Old  Mat  extended  his  hard,  toil-worn  hand  and  grasped 
the  right  hand  of  the  driver-boy,  and  their  agreement  was 
sealed  by  that  firm  hand-clasp. 

An  hour  later  Luke  was  on  Hood’s  track,  and  the  driver- 
boss  was  under  the  boy’s  surveillance  all  that  day. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  driver-boss  took  his  way 
to  the  house  of  Dike  Lamb,  and  the  boy  followed  him. 

Dike  was  not  at  home,  but  peering  through  the  window, 
Luke  saw  Hood  conversing  earnestly  with  Nat,  the  miner’s 
son.  The  driver-boy  did  not  hear  what  Hood  said  to  the 
boy ;  but  when  Hood  came  out  and  stood  in  the  door,  he 
said  these  wor^s: 

“Tell  the  old  man  to  meet  me  at  Big  McCann’s  at  twelve. 
I'm  going  there  now  to  wait  for  him,”  and  with  this  he 
turned  away. 

Dike  Lamb’s  cabin  stood  in  a  lonely  spot  outside  of  the 
village,  and  it  occurred  to  the  driver-boy  that  it  would  be 
just  the  place  to  keep  a  secret  prisoner  locked  up  in.  As 
he  knew  Hood  would  be  at  McCann’s  for  the  next  two 
hours,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  watch  him  during  that 
time,  Luke  made  up  his  mind  to  search  the  house  while  old 
Dike  was  away. 

“But  there’s  Nat;  I  must  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes  in 
some  way.  Ah,  I  have  it,  I’ll  get  him  drunk,”  thought  the 
boy. 

He  turned  and  ran  to  a  grocery  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
not  far  away,  and  there  he  purchased  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

A  colored  boy,  called  Sam,  who  had  been  picked  up  some¬ 
where  by  the  grocery  man,  waited  on  the  driver-bov,  and  as 
Luke  remembered  that  he  had  heard  that  Sam  delivered 
goods  to  customers,  and  that  it  was  his  particular  duty  to 


deliver  old  Dike  Lamb's  supplies,  an  idea  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  purchased  some  cork,  which  he  burned  in  tin-  fire 
before  he  left  the  grocery. 

Outside,  lie  blackened  his  face,  turned  his  coat  inside 
out,  and  disguised  himself  to  look  as  nearly  like  Sam  as 
possible. 

This  done,  he  proceeded  to  Dike  Lamb’s  and  delivered 
the  bottle  of  whisky  to  Nat,  and  the  boy  invited  the  sup¬ 
posed  darkey  to  take  a  drink  with  him. 

-  This  Luke  seemed  to  do ;  but  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
evil  produced  by  the  poison  to  touch  a  drop  of  it. 

Nat,  despite  his  youth,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  in  a 
drunken  stupor. 

Luke  dragged  him  into  an  interior  room  and  closed  the 
door  on  him. 

“Now,  then,  to  search  the  house,”  said  the  driver-bo}T, 
exultantly. 

At  that  moment  a  large  loaf  of  bread  on  the  table  caught 
his  eye,  and  he  slipped  it  under  his  coat,  muttering: 

“If  any  one  should  open  fire  on  me,  that  will  serve  as  a 
breast-plate.” 

The  boy  searched  the  house. 

He  was  upstairs,  and  he  was  engaged  in  trying  to  open 
a  closed  door,  when  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  board-walk 
i  leading  to  the  house. 

Luke  flew  downstairs,  thinking  to  get  out  of  the  house 
before  the  new  arrival  entered  it,  but  in  this  he  failed,  for 
as  he  reached  the  ground  floor  the  outside  door  opened  and 
Dike  Lamb  entered. 

“Hello,  what’s  this?  You  here,  Sam?  What’s  become 
of  Nat?”  said  Lamb. 

“I  reckon,  sah,  dat  he  ’bibed  too  much  bugjuice,”  replied 
Luke. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Lamb  started,  and  whipping 
out  a  knife,  he  cried :  “You  can’t  fool  me — you  are  Luke!” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

( 

\ 

CONCLUSION. 

The  driver-boy’s  disguise  was  penetrated. 

Quick  as  thought  Luke  sprang  behind  a  table. 

“Ill  kill  ver,  you  infernal  spy!  I'll  learn  ye  to  choke 
Dike  Lamb  under  a  winder  sash.  I'll  give  ver  six  or  eight 
inches  o’  cold  steel  jist  for  a  keepsake  to  remember  me  by,” 
roared  Lamb. 

Then  he  stepped  back  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
dropped  it  in  his  pocket. 
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He  advanced  upon  the  boy  with  uplifted  knife,  and  Luke 
retreated  around  the  table. 

For  some  moments  the  active,  agile  youth  succeeded  in 
evading  the  infuriated  man,  but  suddenly  with  a  bound 
Dike  Lamb  clutched  the  boy  by  the  throat,  and  whirling 
him  around,  he  aimed  a  blow. 

Luke,  with  an  awful  groan,  fell  backwards  upon  the 
floor. 

Lamb  fled  from  the  house,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

“I’ve  killed  him,”  he  muttered,  as  he  hurried  away. 

When  Lamb  was  gone  Luke  sat  up  and  looked  around, 
and  his  mouth  expanded  into  a  broad  grin  as  he  unbuttoned 
his  jacket  and  removed  the  loaf  of  bread  into  which  the 
would-be  assassin's  knife  was  driven. 

The  driver-boy  was  unharmed. 

He  regained  his  feet. 

As  he  did  so  the  door  was  unlocked  and  thrown  open 
with  a  jerk,  and  Dike  Lamb  reappeared. 

He  had  only  gone  a  few  paces  when  he  remembered  he 
was  to  bring  a  revolver,  which  Hood  wanted  to  borrow,  to 
the  saloon  where  he  was  to  meet  the  driver-boss,  and  as  he 
returned  he  chanced  to  look  through  the  window  and  saw 
Luke. 

“What!  not  dead  yet?”  cried  Lamb,  and  snatching  up 
the  knife  which  Luke  had  drawn  from  the  loaf  of  bread 
and  thrown  upon  the  floor,  before  the  boy  could  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  he  made  a  pass  at  the  driver-boy. 

At  the  same  instant  the  boy  blew  out  the  lamp,  and 
dodged  under  the  table. 

The  room  was  now  in  darkness,  and,  as  fate  willed  it,  at 
that  instant  Nat  reeled  out  of  the  rear  room,  and  his  father 
clutched  him,  thinking  he  was  Luke. 

But  now  Luke  had  scrambled  up  from  under  the  table, 
and  with  one  desperate  leap  he  shot  through  the  window, 
and  landed  almost  in  the  arms  of  Jack  Flood,  who  was  ap¬ 
proaching;  but  ducking  under  Hood’s  arm,  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  seize  him,  Luke  fled  away  as  Lamb  discharged  his 
pistol  through  the  window;  after  him. 

Luke  was  uff  harmed,  but  Jack  Hood  uttered  a  yell  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  mingled  with  his  cries  came  the 
shriek  of  a  female  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
cabin  which  the  boy  had  just  left. 

Luke  instantly  recognized  the  voice. 

He  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  Jennie  Cliff,  and  he  sur- 
rfii-cd  that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  room  on  the  second 
story  of  the  house  which  he  had  failed  to  see  the  inside  of. 

The  driver-boy  crouched  down  in  the  shelter  of  the 
ihrubbery  that  bordered  thb  path. 

In  a  moment  or  so  a  light  appeared  in  the  .cabin,  and 
«ioon  after  a  yell  of  rage  announced  that  Lamb  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  stabbed  his  own  son  by  mistake. 


He  rushed  from  the  cabin  and  stumbled  ovciAthc  body  of 
Hood. 

“1  have  killed  Nat  and  flack  Hood,  but  the  cursed  boy 
has  escaped !”  cried  the  man,  in  frenzied  tones,  and  then 
he  rushed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  grocery  to 
drown  his  grief  in  rum. 

Luke  crept  back  to  the  cabin. 

Hood  was  stone  dead,  and  so  was  Nat. 

7  i 

The  boy  rushed  upstairs,  and  succeeded  in  bursting  open 
the  secured  door. 

Jennie  Cliff  rushed  out. 

A  hurried  explanation  followed,  and  Jennie  told  the  he¬ 
roic  boy  that  the  men  who  captured  her  had  left  Dick  Hos- 
mer  for  dead  on  the  road-side,  and  they  had  brought  her  to 
Lamb’s  cabin  that  same  night,  where  Hood  had  since  kept 
her  a  prisoner  under  the  influence  of  some  drug,  which  had 
prevented  her  making  any  outcry;  and  she  had  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  from  its  effects  to  shriek  for  help. 

Luke  assured  the  girl  that  he  and  old  Mat  Mooney  had 
made  a  diligent  search  along  the  highway  leading  over  the 
mountains,  but  they  had  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  either 
herself  or  Hosmer. 

“Either  his  assassins  have  returned  and  concealed  his 
body,  or  he  was  not  killed,  and  has  made  his  way  from  the 
place  where  he  was  left  for  dead,”  said  Luke. 

In  his  words  Jennie  found  ground  for  hope  that  her 
affianced  husband  yet  lived. 

They  left  the  cabin,  and  Luke  escorted  Jennie  to  his 
mother’s  house. 

On  the  way  they  encountered  old  Mat  Mooney. 

“Hello!  what’s  this?  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it’s  Jennie!” 
cried  the  old  man,  catching  sight  of  the  girl. 

He  had  been  the  life-long  friend  of  the  miner’s  daughter, 
and  many  a  time,  when  she  was  a  little  toddler,  the  good 
old  man  had  tossed  her  in  his  arms,  and  now  it  seemed  to 
him  almost  as  though  he  was  greeting  his  own  child. 

“Praise  the  Lord,  you’re  safe  and  sound,”  cried  the  old 
miner,  as  he  shook  both  the  girl’s  hands. 

“Yes,  I  return  to  you  uninjured  in  any  way,”  answered 
tlie  girl. 

The  old  man  walked  on  with  Luke  and  Jennie. 

When  they  reached  the  house  of  the  boy’s  mother  the  old 
man  called  the  boy  aside  and  said : 

“I  suspect  I’ve  struck  a  clew  to  suthin’,  and  I  don’t 
rightly  know  what.  Listen,  boy,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  You  see,  I  was  spying  about  Mr.  Morton’s  office,  when 
I  saw  Old  Grizzly  come  out  of  the  store  opposite  the  office 
with  a  basket  of  groceries  on  his  arm ;  but  instead  of  going 
toward  his  cabin  he  went  skulking  off  down  the  road.” 

“Li  the  direction  of  the  cave  of  the  skeleton?”  asked 
Luke,  quickly. 

“Yes.” 
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“There  is^some  mystery  about  this,  it  strikes  me.  Let's 
scout  off  in  the  direction  of  the  cave.  You  know  we  saw 
Old  Drizzly  thereabouts  the  night  we  found  the  skeleton,” 

said  the  boy. 

They  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  cave. 

They  saw  nothing  of  Old  Grizzly  on  the  way,  but  as  they 
cautiously  crept  into  the  cave,  by  the  route  Which  they  had 
taken  when  they  explored  it  in  company  with  Burton  Ames, 
a  strange  sight  met  their  eyes.  ' 

The  body  of  a  man  lay  extended  upon  a  couch  made  of 
leaves  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  beside  him  sat  a  fairy- 
like  childish  form. 

Luke's  heart  leaked  as  he  recognized  the  little  girl.  She 
was  Pearl  Morton,  and  alive  and  well. 

A  moment  later,  from  the  gloomy  shadows  beyond  the 
other  occupants,  Old  Grizzly  appeared. 

At  that  moment  the  man  on  the  couch  sat  up,  and  as  the 
light  from  old  Mat's  lantern  fell  upon  his  face,  both  the  boy 
and  Old  Grizzly  uttered  a  simultaneous  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  delight. 

“Dick  Hosmer!”  Luke  cried,  and  old  Mat  echoed  his 
words.  ** 

“I  was  assaulted  on  the  mountain-road  by  some  of  Jack 
Hood's  band,  beaten  into  insensibility,  and  left  for  dead. 
They  carried  off  Jennie,  and  when  I  returned  to  conscious¬ 
ness  I  found  myself  here.  Old  Grizzly  explained  that  he 
found  me  and  brought  me  here  in  his  arms.  I  owe  my  life 
to  the  mad. miner.” 

They  all  left  the  cave  without  delay,  .and  although  he 
was  still  weak,  supported  by  old  Mat  and  Luke,  Dick  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  the  house  of  the  driver-boy,  and  leaving  him 
to  Jennie  Cliffs  affectionate  ministrations,  Luke  and  his 
old  friend  proceeded  to  the  mine-owner’s  house  with  Pearl. 

As  they  reached  it  they  saw  a  crowd  assembled  about  the 
door,  although  the  night  was  advanced  almost  to  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Some  one  volunteered  the  information  that  Mr.  Morton 
had  been  found  by  his  servants  lying  upon  his  own  door¬ 
steps  with  a  knife  in  his  breast,  and  upon  this  knife  was 

carved  Old  Grizzlv’s  name. 

«/ 

They  learned  that  Mr.  Morton's  wound  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  fatal,  and  the  physician  said  that  he  could  not 
live  more  than  a  few  hours. 

“I  am  dying,  they  tell  me,”  said  Morton,  when  the 
driver-boy  and  the  old  miner,  with  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
y  iip  had  also  been  summoned,  stood  by  his  bedside,  “and  1 
have  a  confession  to  make,  twenty  years  ago  1  was  sent 
here  by  Thomas  Lacy,  of  New  Orleans,  to  investigate  the 
value  of  a  coal  property  which  he  had  purchased  on  specu¬ 
lation.  1  found  that  it  was  exceedingly  valuable.  I.  how¬ 
ever.  wrote  my  employer  that  it  was  absolutely  worthless, 
but  1  informed  him  that  I  had  a  chance  to  sell  it  for  as 


much  as  it  had  cost  him.  1  had  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  the  property  in  my  own  luinds,  but  in  some 
way  Thomas  Lacy’s  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he  set 
out  to  visit  the  place  in  person.  He  never  reached  here,  but 
by  my  orders  he  was  shot  on  the  road  beyond  the  village  by 
Dan  Meagher,  and  instantly  killed.  His  body  was  con¬ 
cealed,  and  with  a  set  of  deeds  to  which  the  murdered  inanT, 
name  had  been  forged,  I  took  possession  of  these  mines  and 
have  held  them  ever  since.  When  the  strange  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Thomas  Lacy  was  inquired  into,  I  swore  that  he  had 
left  me  with  the  purchase  money  of  the  mines,  which  I  had 
paid  him,  on  his  person,  and  it  was  always  supposed  he  had 
been  robbed  and  murdered  by  some  one  who  knew  he  had 
the  money.  Now,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  son  of  Thomas 
Lacy  yet  lives,  and  to  him  these  mines  belong.  The  young 
man  known  as  Burton  Ames  is  really  Francis  Lacy,  the  son 
of  the  man  Meagher  murdered  at  my  instigation,  and  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  solving  the  mystery  of  his  father’s 
death.  He  suspected  me,  and  entered  my  employ  under 
an  assumed  name  for  the  purpose  of  watching  me,  and  re¬ 
cently  he  denounced  me  to  my  face  as  a  thief  and  mur¬ 
derer.  I  knew  that  he  had  solved  the  mystery  of  his 
father’s  fate,  and  because  I  feared  his  vengeance,  I  hired 
some  lawless  men  to  abduct  him,  and  he  is  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  deserted  slope.  I  wish  you  to  release  him  and  place 
him  in  possession  of  his  father’s  mines.” 

Without  loss  of  time,  old  Mat,  with  Luke  and  a  dozen 
soldiers,  proceeded  to  the  mine  in  which  Francis  Lacy  was 
imprisoned  and  released  him,  capturing  his  guard,  who 
proved  to  be  Big  Tom  McCann,  who  was  lodged  in  jail. 

Morton  died  next  day. 

Francis  Lacy  took  possession  of  the  mine,  and  soon  made 
satisfactory  terms  with  the  strikers,  and  work  was  re¬ 
sumed. 

Dick  Hosmer  was  promoted  to  the  general  superintend¬ 
ency,  and  Jenny  became  his  bride. 

Luke  at  last  had  his  ambition  gratified,  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  common  school  by  Lacy  until  he  was  ready  for  an 
academy.  Through  the  prescribed  course  o^f  study  there 
the  driver-boy  passed,  and  finally  he  graduated  at  Cornell 
University,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law. 

As  for  Old  Grizzly,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  cave  of  the 
skeleton  soon  after  Morton's  death. 
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This 
Great 
RIFLE 

is  over  SO 
inches  in 
length.  The 
barrel  is  16  in. 
long  and  finely 
rifled.  It  has  a  built 
up  steel  jacket  giv¬ 
ing  it  great  strength 
and  durability.  The  rear 
eight  is  open  and  adjust¬ 
able  and  the  front  Is  a 
knife  sight.  The  gun  has 
the  hammer  action  and  the 
shell  is  automatically  thrown 
out  when  the  barrel  is  “broken 
down”  for  reloading.  The  gun 
shoots  22  caliber  long  or  short  car¬ 
tridges. 

This  is  one  Of  the  finest  rifles  made 
I  want  you  to  have  one.  All  I  ask  is  a 
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tell  you  about  the  gun  and  how  to  get  it 
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^.r■  rn*d  by  any  Man  or  Hoy  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day 
2  -  -lit  Mump  lor  particulars  and  proof. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  16:15-  623  Bigelow  St„  Peoria,  111. 


200  Magic  Tricks  you  2Q0  Magic  Trickrwith 

coins,  carus,  dico,  ribbons,  ringi|  etc.,  explained,  so 
simple  that  you  can  do  them  at  once.  You  can  aston¬ 
ish  and  amuse  friends  and  make  money.  Be  a  wiz¬ 
ard  and  shine  as  a  star  in  your  town.  We  gend  free 
with  Tricks  our  Catalog  of 1000  Bargains.  Write  now. 
Bates  Magic  Co.,Dept.38  Box  51,  Melrose,  Mass. 


FALSE  MUSTACHES,  FULL  BEARDS,  ETC. 


Mustaches  15c.  each,  2  for  25c.;  full  beards 
and  side  whiskers,  75c.  each.  Can  be  had 
in  five  colors— gray,  red,  dark  brown,  light 
brown  and  black.  Name  color  you  want. 
Postage  stamps  taken. 

Address  CHAS.  UNGER,  316  Union  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


I  STAMPS:  JOS  China, Egypt, &c.  ,  Stamp  j 
f  Dictionary <t List  3000  Bargains  He.  Illust.Cata-, 
log  pricing  the.  .lamps  of  <*ll  nations,  12  c,  Albums.  > 
lOo, 18C, 30c, 90c.  Agls.wnt<l.,$Op.c.  Whole  * 
tale  litis  to  dealers  BULLARD  ,Sta.A,BOSTOK 


The  Magic  Nail.; — A 

common  nail  is  given 
for  examination,  and 
then  instantly  shown 
pierced  through  the 
finger;  and  yet,  when 
taken  out,  the  finger 
is  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  uninjured,  and 
the  nail  is  again 
given  to  he  exam¬ 
ined.  Nicely  finished. 

Price,  10c 


CHAS.  UNDER,  316  UNION  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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TERMS  TO 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Single  Copies . 

One  Copy  Three  Month#  ...... 

One  Copy  Six  Months . 

One  Copy  One  Year . . . 

Postage  Free. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY— At  our  risk  send  P.  0.  Money  Order,  Check, 
or  Registered  Letter:  remittances  in  any  other  way  are  at  your  risk. 
We  accept  Postage  Stamps  the  same  as  cash.  When  sending  silver 
wrap  the  Coin  in  a  separate  piece  of  paper  to  avoid  cutting  the  envel¬ 
ope.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly.  Address  letters  to 

Riuolaib  Tocskt,  President  i 

N.  Hastings,  Treasurer  » 

Chas.  E.  Nylandbr,  Secretary  J 

Frank  Tousey,  Publisher 
24  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

CHOICE  READING  HATTER. 


It  may  be  generally  known  that  the  custom  of  King  George 
of  England  appearing  with  his  right  hand  gloved  and  the 
other  bare  had  its  origin  in  something  more  than  a  mere  whim 
of  fashion.  The  wearing  of  a  glove  on  the  right  hand  by  a 
monarch  is  a  distinct  survival  of  the  days  when  the  sover¬ 
eign’s  touch  was  held  to  be  a  certain  cure  of  all  diseases.  In 
the  days  when  at  certain  dates  it  was  customary  for  hundreds 
of  sick  men  and  mendicants  of  all  kinds  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
courtyard  of  royal  palaces,  awaiting  the  healing  touch  of  “the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,”  monarchs  found  it  necessary  to  wear 
a  glove  in  order  to  escape  infection.  Thus  arose  the  habi? 
which  during  modern  times  has  passed  into  a  mere  fad  of 
fashion,  the  significance  of  which  has  long  been  forgotten  by 

the  majority  of  people. 

I 

Three  girls  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  visiting  at  North 
Yakima  last  year  when  the  government  threw  open  a  tract 
along  the  Columbia  River  for  settlement.  They  entered  home¬ 
steads,  and  on  commuting  next  month,  after  fourteen  months’ 
residence  on  the  land,  they  will  be  worth  several  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  girls  got  forty  acres  each,  their  claims  ad¬ 
joining  another  homesteaded  quarter  section.  The  claims  will 
come  under  the  high  line  ditch  of  the  Hanford  irrigation  pro¬ 
ject,  greatly  increasing  their  value.  The  young  women  are 
Leona  Swank,  Winifred  Stevens  and  Bessie  Cook.  To  obtain 
supplies  the  girls  bought  a  horse  between  them,  all  three  rid¬ 
ing  the  mount  to  White  Bluff,  five  miles  distant. 


When  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Trading  Company  began  its  trad¬ 
ing  among  the  Indians  it  was  found  that  by  selling  the  Indians 
liquor  they  could  more  easily  be  induced  to  trade  their  pel¬ 
tries.  The  first  whiskey  or  intoxicant  of  inferior  quality  was 
distilled  in  England  and  brought  to  America  in  large  barrels, 
but  in  transporting  it  overland  it  was  found  more  convenient 
to  divide  it  into  small  kegs.  The  traders  soon  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  by  diluting  the  whisky  \$th  water  more  furs 
could  be  obtained.  This  was  practiced  for  some  time,  but  the 
Indians  learned  that  good  whiskey  poured  on  a  fire  would 
cause  it  to  flame  up,  whereas  had  the  whiskey  been  diluted 
the  fire  would  be  quenched.  It  was  by  this  simple  experiment 
that  the  term  “firewater"  became  a  common  word  among  In¬ 
dians.  A  chief  who  had  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  whis¬ 
key  among  his  people  said  it  was  most  certainly  distilled 
from  the  hearts  of  wildcats  and  the  tongues  of  women  from 
the  effects  it  produced. 


Major  Pratt,  the  United  States  army  officer  who  Is  in  charge 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  admits  that  many  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates  who  return  to  tribal  life  fall  into  Indian  ways  again. 
Therefore,  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  prevent  the  educated  In¬ 
dian  from  going  back  to  the  reservation.  He  tells  of  an  inci¬ 
dent  he  saw  at  a  Western  Indian  agency.  A  squaw  entered 
a  trader’s  store,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  pointed  at  a  straw’  hat, 
and  asked:  “How  muchee?”  “Fifty  cents,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant.  “How  muchee?”  she  asked  again,  pointing  to  another 
article.  The  price  was  quoted  and  was  followed  by  another 
query  of  “How  muchee?”  Then  she  suddenly  gazed  blankly 
at  the  merchant  and  asked,  mildly:  “Do  you  not  regard  such 
prices  as  extortionate  for  articles  of  such  palpably  and  unmis¬ 
takably  inferior  quality?  Do  you  not  really  believe  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  your  charges  would  materially  enhance  your  pe¬ 
cuniary  profits,  as  well  as  be  ethically  proper?  I  beg  you  to 
consider  my  suggestion.”  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  school. 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


Castleton — I  want  to  call  on  Miss  Redbud,  and  I  came  away 
and  forgot  my  cards.  Tutter — Why  not  use  one  of  mine? 
Castleton — No,  old  man,  I  want  to  see  her. 

Jeans — No,  I  never  take  the  newspapers  home.  I’ve  a  family 
of  grown-up  daughters,  you  know.  Beans — Papers  too  full  of 
crime,  eh?  Jeans — No,  too  full  of  bargain  sales. 

Stern  Father — Young  man,  the  lights  are  put  out  at  ten 
o’clock  in  this  house.  Fresh  Suitor — Could  you  not  make  an 
^  exception  to-night,  and  then  put  them  out  a  little  earlier. 

“That,”  observed  a  friend  of  the  family,  “is  a  very  superior 
woman.  She  can  converse  intelligently,  I  believe,  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  topics.”  “Yes,”  sighed  her  husband;  “and 
she  does.” 

“I  suppose  you  consider  my  hauteur  mere  affectation,"  be¬ 
gan  Miss  Parvenue.  “Not  at  all,”  Miss  Bright  hastened  to 
say.  “Your  scornful  expression  is  quite  natural.”  “Ah!” 
“Yes,  I  suppose  you  lived  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  your  father’s  glue  factory.” 

The  Suitor  (bitterly) — You  reject  me?  Why,  if  a  fellow 
has  a  chance  to  marry  a  poor,  handsome  girl  or  a  rich,  plain 
girl,  which  do  you  think  he  ought  to  do?  “It  looks  to  me 
as  if  the  proper  course  is  a  plain  one  in  that  case.” 

“I  wonder,”  said  the  man  of  a  statistical  turn,  “how  much 
powder  is  destroyed  daily  in  useless  salutes?”  “There  must 
be  a  lot,”  replied  the  frivolous  girl.  “But,  I  suppose,  women 
will  go  on  kissing  one  another  just  the  same. 

Customer — Will  these  pants  bag  at  the  knees?  Dealer — Mein 
frient,  no  pants  will  bag  at  de  knees  if  you  treat  dem  right. 
1  tell  you  how  before  you  go.  It  ees  my  own  invention.  Cus¬ 
tomer  (delighted) — Then  I’ll  take  them.  Here  is  the  money. 
What  is  your  plan?  Dealer — Never  sit  down. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  De  Style,  “that  we  may  as  well  send 
Miss  Uppson  a  solid  silver  tea  set  for  a  wedding  present/* 
“Yes,  that  would  be  very  nice,”  rejoined  her  daughter.  “By 
the  way,  she  told  me  she  didn’t  intend  to  have  the  list 
of  presents  published  in  the  papers,  as  she  considered  it  vul¬ 
gar.”  “That  being  the  case.”  continued  Mrs,  De  Style,  “we'll 
send  her  a  set  of  plated  spoons.” 
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By  D.  W.  Stevens 


The  clash  of  arms,  sharp  reports  of  fire-arms,  and  shouts, 
and  oaths,  and  cries  of  mortal  anguish  freighted  the  air  of  a 
little  cove  that  ran  in  from  the  sea  on  one  of  our  eastern 
coasts. 

The  revenue  officers  stationed  recently  at  a  spot  distant  only 
a  few  miles  to  put  a  stop  to  extensive  smuggling,  had  pounced 
on  a  hardy  crew  of  smugglers  that  night,  in  this  cove,  as  they 
were  engaged  in  their  illegal  work. 

The  smugglers  may  have  been  wrong,  were  wrong,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  but  they  thought  otherwise. 

They  had  families  to  support,  and  fishing  of  late  years  had 
been  unprofitable.  The  amount  of  the  customs  lost  could  not 
amount  to  much  to  the  government,  but  to  them  it  was  a 
great  deal.  '  , 

It  seemed  to  them  decidedly  unjust  that  the  government 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  such  a  picayune  manner,  and 
sc,  when  the  officers  made  this  descent  on  them,  they  fought 
like  tigers. 

Bravely  they  fought. 

It  seemed  a  pity  that  such  good  blood  should  be  shed  on  such 
an  occasion  and  in  such  a  manner,  but,  pity  or  not,  it  flowed 
all  the  same. 

The  revenue  officers  were  greatly  in  the  majority,  and  the 
struggle  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  ended  in  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  for  the  revenue  men. 

Two  of  the  smugglers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  marched 
away  as  prisoners,  along  with  the  captured  goods  and  the 
corpses. 

And  the  news  of  the  encounter  spread  like  wildfire  up  and 
down  the  stretch  of  beach  where  this  smuggling  was  mostly 
carried  on,  bringing  sorrow  into  many  a  house  and  heart. 

Into  none  of  the  houses  that,  the  tale  entered  did  it  produce 
greater  consternation  than  in  the  house  of  Captain  Billy  Long- 
dike. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  smuggling  party,  and  if  captured, 
it  would  probably  go  harder  with  him  than  with  any  of 
the  others.  ’  . 

Besides,  it  was  reported  that  nearly  all  of  the  smugglers 
had  been  killed. 

Mollie  Longdike,  the  smuggler  captain’s  daughter,  heard 
the  story,  and  her  heart  stood  still,  and  the  color  deserted  her 
face. 

Was  her  father  among  the  slain? 

Was  her  lover  among  the  slain? 

It  was  then  after  daylight. 

And  no  sooner  had  she  heard  all  that  was  to  be  said,  than 
she  dashed  away  along  the  beach  toward  the  distant  spot 
where  the  revenue  officers  made  their  headquarters. 

Mollie  Longdike  was  a  child  of  nature,  and  beautiful  as  a 
picture. 

The  officers  had  seen  her  on  many  an  occasion  since  their 
coming  here,  and  the  second  in  command  of  the  party  had 
quite  fallen  in  love  with  the  rustic  beauty. 

"Fi:-:her  Mollie,”  they  had  called  the  simple  barefooted  maid¬ 
en,  and  she  had  smiled  as  if  the  title  pleased  her. 

None  had  seen  shrewd  enough  to  guess  the  truth,  that  Mol- 
Jie  was  as  keen-witted  as  she  was  handsome,  and  that  she  had 
accepted  the  advance  of  the  smitten  officer  merely  to  pump 
him. 

And  now  she  bounded,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  over  the 
lands  of  the  shore,  to  learn  what  fate  had  befallen  those  whom 
*he  held  so  dear. 


But  such  w'as  the  truth.  And  more  than  once  had  a  well- 
planned  raid  gone  for  nought  because  of  the  information  Mol¬ 
lie  carried  to  her  father  and  lover. 

Was  smuggling  right? 

She  had  never  asked  herself  the  question.  Her  father  was  a 
smuggler,  and  brave  Ben  Black,  her  lover,  was  a  smuggler. 
It  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  As 
they  were  smugglers  it  must  be  right,  and  she,  above  all  else, 
was  loyal  to  these  two  men. 

Pale  and  wild-eyed  she  rushed  into  the  little  hamlet  where 
the  officers  were  quartered,  and  stir  in  the  streets  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  that  something  unusual  had  occurred. 

The  villagers  made  way  for  the  smuggler’s  daughter  and 
many  uttered  a  pitying  exclamation  as  she  went  by.  They 
knew  her,  and  had  been  aware  of  her  purpose  in  flirting  with 
the  officer,  but  had  kept  her  secret,  for  they  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  smugglers  themselves. 

“That’s  Longdike’s  gal.  She’s  heard  the  news.” 

So  one  of  these  villagers  remarked,  forgetful  of  the  nearness 
of  one  of  the  officers. 

The  latter  started. 

Then  he  laughed  loudly. 

It  was  a  good  joke  to  think  that  one  of  their  number  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  this  brown-faced,  bare-legged  girl,  and 
off  he  hurried  to  have  a  laugh  at  the  other’s  expense. 

The  smugglers  were  held  in  durance  vile  in  a  large  room, 
under  a  competent  armed  guard. 

Mollie  tried  to  obtain  admission  into  the  room,  and  might 
have  done  so  had  not  her  identity  been  exposed.  This  barred 
her  out. 

Then  she  asked  eagerly  of  those  around,  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  tale  as  she  had  heard  it. 

“Only  two  were  killed.” 

So  she  was  informed. 

“Who  were  they?” 

But  none  of  whom  she  inquired  could  say,  and  the  revenue 
officers  absolutely  refused  to  give  afiy  information  whatever. 

Distressed,  sick  at  heart,  Mollie  roamed  about  the  hamlet, 
seeking,  but  unable  to  learn  anything  positively,  as  to  the 
fate  of  her  father  and  lover. 

Some  said  her  father  was  one  of  the  two  who  had  lost 
their  lives. 

Another  said  that  the  captain  was  alive,  and  a  prisoner 
in  the  room  with  the  others. 

Still  another  said  that  Ben  Black  was  surely  one  of  the 
slain,  and  Mollie’s  heart  sank,  only  to  be  raised  again  to  new 
hope  when  somebody  else  said  that  Ben  was  surely  alive, 
since  he  had  been  seen. 

The  smuggler’s  daughter  learned  w'hat  she  could,  and  then 
directed  her  steps  toward  the  little  cave  where  the  fight  had 
taken  place. 

High  and  dry  on  the  sands,  where  the  receding  tide  had  left 
it,  was  a  heavy  boat,  which  was  a  very  familiar  object  to  her 
eyes.  It  was  her  father’s  boat,  the  one  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  night  before  had  departed,  little  dreaming  of 
the  present  sad  ending. 

Once  in  sight  of  the  boat,  the  girl’s  pace  became  slower, 
and  her  flashing  eyes  took  in  the  mute  evidences  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  to  be  seen  on  every  side. 

There  laid  a  hat. 

She  knew  it  at  a  glance  as  that  of  her  father,  and  it  was 
stained  with  blood,  she  saw,  when  she  picked  it  up.  But 
the  wound  had  not  been  fatal;  she  could  tell  that,  for  the 
blood  stains  were  too  slight. 

There  laid  a  broken  revolver. 

It  had  been  broken  across  somebody’s  head. 

( Continued  on  page  32) 
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NAME  PLATE,  10  Cents, 

mailed,  JuMt  like  the  cut;  1156  let¬ 
ter*  or  character*.  We  will  ein- 
hoHM  a  nieNHttice  or  a  name  with 
addremt  all  for  lO  cent*. 

The  metal  used  is  aluminum,  enameled  over  in  three  different  colors — Red,  Blue 
or  Green — and  your  name  stands  right  out  in  Silver.  Beautiful  effect  and  so 
handy  to  put  on  your  tools,  your  desk,  your  door  or  hundreds  of  other  useful  and 
ornamental  places.  Money  back  if  dissatisfied.  Twenty-five  cents  discount  on  each 
order  of  ten.  BOYS,  GET  BUSY.  EVERYBODY  NEEDS  THEM.  Sell  them  to 
business  people,  housekeepers  or  use  them  yourself. 

Nylander  Embossing  Works,  48  Charles  St.,  N.  Y, 


A  MEDAL,  with  your  name  and  address,  in 
Real  Aluminum  for  10c. 

solid  metal,  the  thickness 
of  a  half-dollar.  Brilliant,  bright,  and  will  not  tarnish. 
Handy  for  dog-collars,  grips  and  bags,  for  key-rings, 
pocket-pieces,  or  worn  as  a  medal  with  a  strip  of  ribbon. 
The  rage  all  over;  thirty-two  letters  or  spaces  the  limit. 
You  can  have  anything  you  like  embossed  on  them.  They 
are  all  one  price,  10  cents.  The  cut  is  actual  size. 

We  pay  commission  on  orders  of  ten. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 


“UNCLE  SAM”  BANKS 

For  Quarters,  Nickels,  Dimes  and  Pennies 


EVERY  DEPOSIT  REGISTERS 

Quarter  Banks  register  80  deposits  or  $20.00, 
the  Nickel  bank  holds  200  deposits  or  $10.00, 
the  Dime  bank  holds  200  deposits  or  $20.00, 
and  the  Penny  bank  contains  100  deposits  or 
$1.00.  These  banks  are  about  4%  inches  long, 

4  inches  high,  3  inches  wide  and  weigh  from 
%  lb.  to  1  Ms  l'bs.  They  are  made  of  heavy 
cold  rolled  steel,  are  beautifully  ornamented, 
and  cannot  be  opened  until  the  full  amount 
of  their  capacity  is  deposited.  When  the  coin 
is  put  in  the  slot,  and  a  lever  is  pressed,  a 
bell  rings.  The  indicator  always  shows  the 
amount  in  the  bank.  All  the  mechanism  is 
s«  curcly  placed  out  of  reach  of  meddlesome 
fingers.  It  is  the  strongest,  safest,  and  most 
reliable  bank  made  as  it  has  no  key,  but  locks 
and  unlocks  automatically. 

Price  ONE  DOLLAR  each 

A  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  PAID  TO  AGENTS 

Hat  Hess,  185  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


5J53L  ^  ^ 

1911  SIMPLEX  TYPEWRITERS  have 
been  re-modeled  to  give  better  alignment 
and  a  perfect  impression.  The  paper 
passes  over  a  flat  bed,  between  rubber 
rollers  with  ratchet  for  automatic  spac¬ 
ing,  so  that  printing  may  be  done  on 
Letter  Paper,  Envelopes,  Post  Cards  and 
Cardboard.  These  machines  are  in¬ 
tended  for  The  Children,  but  many  will 
be  used  for  Practical  Purposes. 


No.  1  writes  capital 
letters,  num  e  r  a  1  s, 
comma  and  period. 
On  note  size  paper. 
Size,  9"x5"x  2  >2" 

,  Weight,  lib., 5  oz. 


No.  2  a  neat  lit* 
tie  note  size  ma¬ 
chine  with  capi¬ 
tal  and  small  let- 
ters,  numerals, 
comma  and  peri¬ 
od.  Size,9H"x7J*" 
x 

Weight,  2  lbs. 


?°i*i  ^as  ^  characters  and  will  write 
a  lull  size  commercial  letter,  standard  in 
every  way.  Size,  12"  x  9%"  x  3%" 

Weight,  4  lbs. 


Each  machine  is  exactly  as  described, 
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( Continued  from  page  29) 

There  laid  a  hastily  drawn-off  pea-jacket,  which  one  of  the 
smugglers  had  hastily  discarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray. 

Slowly  Mollie  drew  near  the  boat. 

And  her  steps  faltered  and  a  dread  chill  crept  into  her 
heart.  A  strange  presentiment  had  forced  itself  upon  her, 
that  now  she  would  be  told  the  fate,  in  mute  but  certain 
language,  of  one  of  those  who  together  occupied  her  heart. 

The  presentiment  was  a  right  one.  Mute  evidence,  but  evi¬ 
dence  that  spoke  with  ten  thousand  tongues,  was  in  that 
boat,  and  soon  would  greet  her  gaze. 

She  finally  darted  forward,  and  clutched  the  side  of  the 
boat. 

A  wild  cry  fell  from  her  lips. 

The  fresh  breeze  from  off  the  ocean  swept  her  loose  tresses 
about  her  head  and  over  her  face,  shutting  out  the  object  that 
had  caught*  her  glance. 

But  she  used  one  hand  to  bi;ush  back  the  brown  tresses, 
and  then  stood  dumbly  gazing  down  into  the  boat,  her  face 
whiter  than  marble  and  drawn  with  anguish,  her  eyes  starting 
out,  so  great  was  the  intensity  with  which  she  continued  tQ 
look  at  the  horrible  object,  which  told  such  an  awful  tale. 

A  human  hand  severed  at  the  wrist,  and  now  lying  there 
by  itself,  bloodless  and  bleached-looking,  the  fingers  clenched 
around  the  hilt  of  a  knife. 

And  furthermore,  it  was  the  hand  of  Ben  Black. 

She  knew  this  by  a  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers,  a  ring  which 
she  had  given  Ben  when  they  plighted  their  troth. 

She  took  the  ghastly  relic  of  her  lover,  and  stood  there  for 
some  minutes  gazing  at  it  with  horriified  looks. 

Then  the  expression  of  horror  began  to  fade  from  her  face, 
and  instead  there  came  into  it  a  look  of  fond  affection. 

And  then  she  sat  herself  down  in  the  sand,  and  fondled 
the  severed  and  bloodless  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  spoke  en¬ 
dearingly  to  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  breast  to  pat  it  as  she  might 
have  done  with  an  infant,  and  stroked  it,  and  laid  it  beside 
her  pallid  cheek. 

It  did  not  feel  cold,  and  clammy,  and  dead  to  her.  No — no, 
to  her  it  was  as  warm  as  she  had  ever  felt  it  in  the  days 
gone  by,  when  it  had  pressed  her  arm,  when  it  had  stroked 
her  cheeks  of  hair,  when  it  had  stolen  about  her  waist  as  she 
and  Ben  strolled  the  beach  of  a  moonlight  night. 

It  was  a  sad  sight. 

The  smuggler’s  daughter  had  been  crazed  by  this  mute  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fate  of  her  lover. 

Taking  the  knife  from  the  clenched  and  stiffened  fingers, 
she  struck  it  deep  into  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

Then  opening  her  dress  she  laid  the  dead  hand  in  on  her 
warm  and  pulsating  bosom,  and  then  carefully  hid  it  from 
sight  by  closing  her  dress.  ^ 

Then,  with  a  weary  air,  she  gazed  out  over  the  sea,  and  at 
the  blue  vatilted  sky  above  her,  and  seemed  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
decision  of  mind. 

Slowly  an  expression  of  resolution  came  into  that  sweet  face 
sad  to  look  at,  from  which  the  light  of  reason  had  forever 
fled.  And  the  brown  eyes  began  to  flash  at  intervals,  which 
grew  brighter  and  longer,  until  the  fires  of  a  steady  purpose 
gleamed  in  them.  A  ' 

Dragging  out  the  knife  from  the  wood,  she  started  toward  J 
the  hamlet  again,  and  by  a  fierce  threat,  and  a  menace  with 
the  gleaming  knife,  she  disconcerted  the  guard  placed  at  the 
door,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  glided  into  the 
room  where  the  two  dead  bodies  had  been  laid. 

She  drew  down  the  sheet,  which  decency  had  led  the  officers 
to  spread  over  them,  and  then  a  low  moan  fell  from  her  lips. 


\  One  of  the  dead  was  her  lover — her  Ben  whose  missing 
i  hand  reposed  against  her  bosom. 

She  turned  away  after  kissing  the  cold  and  slightly-parted 
lips,  and  there  was  a  fell  purpose  in  her  glowing  eyes. 

The  guard  had  followed  her  in. 

When  she  turned,  she  faced  him. 

With  a  cry  like  that  of  an  enraged  tigress,  she  flew  at  him; 
and  before  he  could  do  aught  to  prevent,  she  had  sheathed 
the  keen  knife,  up  to  its  very  hilt,  in  his  body. 

It  was  a  mortal  thrust,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  and, 
with  just  one  or  two  faint  gasps,  expired. 

Crazed  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  reason  to  some 
extent,  and  knew  that  the  hand  of  Ben  Black  had  been  sev¬ 
ered  by  a  sword-stroke. 

Only  one  man  among  the  revenue  officers — the  commander 
of '  the  party — carried  a  sword.  Towards  him  the  mad 
woman’s  fury  was  directed. 

Fate  threw  him  in  her  way. 

With  lightning  swiftness  she  flung  herself  upon  him,  and 
before  any  could  prevent,  she  had  stabbed  him  repeatedly. 
Each  time  that  the  blood-dripping  knife  was  raised,  and  she 
struck,  she  uttered  a  low  and  wild  wail,  which  made  the  blood 
of  the  listeners  run  cold. 

Desisting  at  last  the  furious  maniac  darted  away  in  time 
to  avoid  being  captured.  They  pursued  her,  but  failed  to 
capture  her,  and  the  victim  of  her  fury  breathed  his  last  just 
as  the  pursuing  party  returned,  about  an  hour  later. 

Two  days  later  the  bodies  of  the  killed  smugglers  were 
buried. 

0 

On  the  morning  following  the  day  of  their  interment,  some 
one,  in  passing,  discovered  the  body  of  faithful  Mollie,  the 
smuggler’s  daughter,  stretched  across  her  lover’s  new-made 
grave. 

Reverently  and  kindly  was  she  raised  up,  and  in  her  bosom 
was  found  Ben’s  severed  hand,  while  that  bosom,  which  had 
been  warm  when  the  hand  was  placed  there,  was  now  equally 
as  cold. 

The  crazed  girl  had  ended  her  own  life  across  her  lover's 
grave. 

The  government  sent  a  stronger  force  of  officers  to  the  spot, 
and  smuggling  in  that  section  was  eventually  broken  up. 

But  the  people  there  never  forgot  the  “smuggling  times.'’ 
and  one  of  the  stories  you  would  hear,  were  you  to  visit 
that  section,  would  be  that  of  The  Smuggler's  Daughter. 


White  damp  is  the  gas  most  feared  by  the  miners,  for  its 
properties  render  it  difficult  to  detect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  taste¬ 
less,  odorless  and  colorless  and  when  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  part  gas  to  nine  parts  air  is  called  “fire  damp” 
and  becomes  explosive  to  a  degree  hard  to  realize  unless  one 
has  seen  its  effects.  Black  damp,  unlike  white  damp,  is 
heavier  than  air,  a  non-explosive  gas  which  may  be  detected 
by  its  peculiar  odor.  Again,  unlike  the  other,  its  effect  is  to 
suffocate  and  extinguish  fire.  This  gas  is  so  heavy  and  moves 
with  such  a  sluggish  flow  that  occasionally  when  miners 
have  been  trapped  in  a  mine  following  an  explosion  and  have 
detected  the  black  damp  creeping  in  upon  them  by  its  smell 
thc>  have  been  able  to  stop  its  advance  by  erecting  dams  or 
barricades  along  the  floor,  building  them  higher  as  the  volume 
of  gas  increased  and  keeping  the  air  within  their  little  inelos 
mr>  comparatively  clean  by  rude  improvised  fans.  Following 
an  explosion,  these  two  gases  become  mingled  and  form  a 
mixed  gas  possessing  all  the  dread  qualities  of  each,  which  i- 
known  as  “after  damp,"  and  it  is  this  mixture  of  gases  which 
destroys  any  life  that  may  remain  following  a  mine  disaster. 
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r,  phil  Faraday,  the  Young  Explorer :  or.  Adventures  in  Savage 
Africa. 

7  The  Dark  Corners  of  New  York ;  or.  The  rerils  of  a  District 

Telegraph  Messenger. 

8  The  Seeps  of  Doom.  A  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas. 

9  “Old  Sixty’’  ;  or.  The  Last  Run  of  the  Special. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Diamond  Island. 

11  Galloping  O'Hagan;  or,  The  Bold  Free  Rider. 

12  The  Young  Sinbad  ;  or,  Back  from  the  Grave  for  Vengeance. 

13  Schoolboys  Afloat;  or,  A  Trip  Around  the  World. 

14  Among  the  Thugs:  or,  Two  Yankee  Boys  in  India. 

15  The  Secret  Glen  ;  or.  The  Mysterious  War-Chief. 

16  Lost  in  the  Heart  of  China:  or.  A  Yankee  Boy  in  the  Land  of 

Skulls. 

17  Ruined  by  Drink:  or,  Jack  Jordan’s  Peril.  A  Temperance  Story. 

18  Young  Franklin:  or,  Buried  Under  the  Suow. 

19  Winning  a  Wager;  or.  Two  Boys'  Trip  Around  the  World. 

20  The  Hidden  Avenger.  A  Story  of  Mexico. 

21  Roy,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Messenger. 

22  The  Wild  Best  Hunters;  or.  Adventures  iu  Brazil. 

23  The  Flying  Scud.  A  Romance  of  the  Ever  Faithful  Isle. 

24  Against  the  Sultan  :  or,  Trapped  in  a  Turkish  Rebellion. 

25  Frank  Melville,  the  Wonder  of  the  Circus  Ring. 

26  “Little  Dot"  :  or,  The  Dandy  Scout  of  the  Plains. 

27  The  Hook  and  Ladder  Boys;  or,  The  Best  Firemen  in  Town. 

28  The  Young  Cliff  Climber;  or,  A  Tale  of  the  Andes. 

29  The  Ourang  Outang  Hunters :  or.  Adventures  iu  the  Dark  Con¬ 

tinent. 

3ft  Virginia  Dick  ;  or.  A  Southern  Boy  in  the  Mexican  War. 

31  Lost  Under  Ground  ;  or,  A  Week  in  the  Dark. 

32  The  Landlord's  Son  ;  or,  Saved  from  a  Drunkard’s  Grave. 

33  The  Young  Drover  ;  or.  The  Secret  Order  of  the  Northwest. 

34  The  Boy  Captives  of  the  Zulus.  A  Tale  of  Adventures  iu  Africa. 

35  General  Grant's  Boy  Spy  ;  or,  The  Hero  of  Five  Forks. 


36  Iceberg  Jack,  the  Ilero  of  the  Arctic. 

37  The  Island  Captive:  or,  Donald  Kane's  Victory. 

38  Saved  in  Time:  or.  The  Downward  Course  of  Dick  Ballard 

39  The  Black  Cross;  or.  The  Mysteries  of  the  Jungle. 

40  The  Boy  Wizard  of  the  Nile;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Pharaoh  *  ■ 

Temple. 

41  Deserted  in  Dismal  Swamp  :  or.  The  Secrets  of  the  Lone  Hut. 

42  Danger  Signal  Dave,  the  Dashing  Boy  Engineer  of  the  West. 

43  Matt  the  Avenger  ;  or.  Fighting  the  Mexican  Bandits. 

44  The  Wizard  of  the  Waves.  A  Story  of  Life  and  Adventure  on 

Land  and  Sea. 

45  The  Golden  Skull  :  or,  A  Roy’s  Adventures  in  Australia. 

46  Pacific  Dick.  A  Stirring  Tale  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

47  Cyclone,  the  Horse  Runner  :  or.  The  Young  I.assoer  of  the  Plains 

48  After  the  Big  Diamond;  or.  The  Star  on  the  Arm.  (A  Story  of 

India.) 

49  Marked  Men;  or,  The  Best  Card  Last. 

50  Cruise  of  the  Silver  Wing.  A  Story  of  the  Sea. 

51  The  Hand  of  Fate;  or,  The  Hawks  of  New  York. 

52  The  Spy  of  Toronto.  A  Story  of  1812. 

53  Dick  the  Pilot;  or.  The  River  Pirate’s  Plot.  A  Tale  of  the  Missis¬ 

sippi. 

54  Ranch  5.  A  Story  of  the  “  ’49ers.” 

55  Fighting  Jack:  or,  A  Y'ankee  Boy  in  Africa. 

56  One  Thousand  Miles  on  Skates.  A  Story  of  Exciting  Adventures. 

57  Black  Hills  Bill;  or,  The  Gold  of  Canyon  Gulch. 

58  Fighting  the  Savages;  or,  The  Pearl  of  the  Pacific. 

59  Bravest  of  the  BravA  A  Story  of  the  Mexican  War. 

60  Harpoon  Harry;  or.  The  Castaways  of  the  Antarctic. 

61  Hank  Monk,  the  Stage  Driver  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

62  The  Tattooed  Hand.  A  Strange  Story  of  Sea  and  Land. 

63  Mark  Manley,  the  Young  Engineer.  A  Story  of  Stirring  adventures 

on  the  Rail. 

64  The  Crimson  Cowl;  or.  The  Bandit  of  San  Basilio. 

Go  The  Black  Diamond.  A  Story  of  Cuba’s  Struggle. 

6G  Hunting  the  Wolf  Killers;  or.  Perils  in  the  Northwest. 

6  7  Hick  Gordon;  or.  The  True  Yankee  Sailor  Boy. 

6  8  Brave  Bradshaw  the  Express  Messenger;  or.  Through  by  Night  with 
a  Million. 

6  9  “King  of  the  Ice”;  or.  Astray  in  the  Arctic. 

7  0  Luke  the  Driver  Boy;  or.  The  Young  Hero  of  the  Coal  Mines. 
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Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 


u 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

tt 

“  ALL  AROUND  WEEKLY,  Nos . 
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({ 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . . 
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